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NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue Ninth Annual Meeting was held in the Donavan Room, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, December 28 and 29, 1897. 

The Society met for business at 11 A. M., December 28. The 
President, Mr. Stewart Culin, took the chair, and introduced Presi- 
dent Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, who welcomed 
the Society to the hospitality of the University. 

The Permanent Secretary presented the report of the Council, 
which was read and accepted. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Annual Meeting of 1897 marks the completion of the tenth 
year of the Society’s existence, organization having been effected at 
Cambridge, Mass., January 4, 1888. The proposal for the formation 
of the Society, dated May 5, 1887, designated as its principal object 
the establishment of a Journal of a scientific character, designed 
primarily for the collection of the fast-vanishing remains of folk- 
lore in America, including relics of old English lore, lore of 
negroes in the Southern States of the Union, lore of the Indian 
tribes of North America, and lore of French Canada, Mexico, etc. 
As a secondary object was indicated the study of the general sub- 
ject, and publication of the special results of students in this depart- 
ment. The Journal of American Folk-Lore, established in accord- 
ance with this design, has reached its tenth volume. 

In reviewing the work accomplished during the decade, members 
of the Society have much to regard with satisfaction. The Journal 
has been able to present a body of material universally acknow- 
ledged to contain valuable additions to knowledge, and frequently 
cited by writers who are concerned with the various departments of 
investigation which find part of their subject-matter in oral tradition. 
Beyond such contribution, the Journal has been instrumental in 
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giving a stimulus to researches of this sort, and not in North Amer- 
ica only. If the vast compass of the domain of folk-lore has not 
been surveyed with adequate precision, it is owing to the very small 
number of special students in this field, a deficiency due to the 
scanty provision for anthropological study made by universities and 
learned institutions ; this neglect is explained by the conventional 
character of the scholarship of the last generation, too much occu- 
pied with examination of the literary records to appreciate the equal 
importance of the direct contemplation of nature. On the whole, the 
pages of the Journal furnish evidence of continued increase in intel- 
ligence and ability, and greater exactness of research into early 
tradition. 

With equal pleasure may be pointed out the useful character of 
the series of Memoirs of the Society, published since 1894. The 
first of these volumes continues to be the publication which casts 
more light than any other on the mental conditions of West Afri- 
can races, whose tales and superstitions were considered to be so 
closely connected with negro American folk-lore as to come within 
the scope of the operations of the Society. The second volume gave 
specimens of the curious mixture of dialect and traditional fiction 
which had grown up among French-speaking negroes of Louisiana ; 
the third gave interesting examples of the folk-music of the same 
race, —a music which to the disgrace of American musical scholar- 
ship remains imperfectly collected and studied ; the fourth, although 
intended to contain only one part of the material, constitutes the 
most considerable collection of English superstitions which has 
hitherto been published; the fifth, treating certain legends of the 
Navahoes, is universally accepted as one of the best tribal studies 
ever made, and as a most valuable model of ethnographic research in 
this field. 

The truth of the doctrine, laid down in the announcement con- 
tained in the first number of the Journal of the Society, that human- 
ity is a whole, the study of which is only rendered possible by records 
of every part of that whole, is daily becoming more evident in pro- 
portion as anthropologic method, which treats human societies and 
ideas as developments which seek their explanation in a comprehen- 
sive view embracing the lower as well as the higher divisions of the 
race, supersedes the methods of philosophic speculation, or of literary 
investigations content to obtain partial and inaccurate explanations 
from the literature or archzology of favored races. 

On the other hand, if, in the course of the decade, there is much 
to be regarded with satisfaction, there is in the history of the Society 
much also which cannot be so considered. It is not creditable to 
American scholarship and intellectual activity that a society which 
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ought to count membership by thousands is only able to do so by 
hundreds. The number of annual members now on the roll, 
including libraries subscribing, scarcely amounts to five hundred. 
With a fee of only three dollars, the means thus supplied are inade- 
quate even to publication, and leave no ability to promote research. 
In review of past experience, it scarce seems likely that this number 
can be adequately enlarged ; yet it is necessary that a great expan- 
sion should take place if the Society is to prosper and do its work. 
It often happens that persons qualified to be useful in the task of 
collection, and who would be glad so to occupy themselves, are 
debarred from carrying out their intentions by reason of inability 
to meet the small expenses involved. A modicum of pecuniary 
assistance would often conduce to results of permanent utility. Ade- 
quate membership would permit of such succor. 

As the easiest means of obtaining additional support has been 
recommended the establishment of local societies, which should hold 
independent meetings, while at the same time contributing to the 
support of the general society. Several such societies have been 
established and proved successful. But it is with regret that a ten- 
dency must be noticed on the part of such organizations to neglect 
that sufficient contribution to the publishing organization which 
renders them of assured utility. A compromise ought at least to be 
attained, in virtue of which each local body should furnish a gen- 
erous number of members to the Society, and subscriptions to its 
Journal. 

The establishment of an annual subscription of ten dollars, paid 
by subscribers who receive all the publications of the Society, but 
who avowedly make such payment for the sake of forwarding its 
interests, rather than with the expectation of entire remuneration 
through the publications, has rendered possible the publication of 
the series of Memoirs, which has now reached five volumes; an 
extension of such subscription is requested, as the easiest method of 
securing the continuance of the series. 


Herewith is communicated the substance of the Report received 
from the Treasurer : — 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand December 28, 1896 . ‘ $1,958.58 
Fees of annual members . ‘ 1,284.90 
Subscriptions to the Publication ‘Fund 378.00 
Sales through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Repayment of charge paid by Treasurer ... 1.25 


$4,233.68 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

To Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for manufacturing and mailing 
Journal (Nos. 36-38) . ° - $1,164.45 
To Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for manufacturing vil. v. of Memoirs 1,304.05 
To the Permanent Secretary for clerk hire ‘ + 300.00 

To the Permanent for postage, and printing 
of circular . 81.55 
To the Treasurer for printing cards, ete. oar. ont 19.25 
Expenses connected with the Eighth Annual Meeting ‘ ‘ 43-03 
Paid to J. Teit for manuscript 50.00 
Repayment for vol. iv. of Memoirs, not delivered ‘ oh 3-00 
$2,965.33 
Balance to new account, December 28, 1,268.35 
$4,233.68 


(It will be observed that the diminution of the balance in the trea- 
sury, as compared with that available at the corresponding period of 
the previous year, is due to the publication of a volume of the 
Memoirs more elaborately illustrated, and involving larger outlay 
than usual in the series ; but it is expected that the expenditure will 
gradually be made up by the sales of a volume which will be of con- 
tinuing value.) 

On Wednesday, December 29, the Society proceeded to the 
election of officers. The Permanent Secretary reporting that he 
had received no nominations for officers, according to the privilege 
of making written nominations accorded by the rules to each mem- 
ber, the nominations of the Council were announced : — 

PRESIDENT, Dr. Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

First Vice-PresiDENT, Prof. Charles L. Edwards, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Seconp VicE-PRESIDENT, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Fellow of the 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Washington, D. C. 

Councittors (for three years), Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Prof. Otis T. Mason, Smithso- 
nian Institution, Washington, D. C.; Miss Alice Mabel Bacon, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

The Permanent Secretary and Treasurer hold over. 

The Permanent Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for the 
officers as nominated. 

Announcement was made of the Publication Committee for 1898 
(appointed by the Council): Dr. Franz Boas, Museum of Natural 
History, New York, N. Y.; Dr. D. G. Brinton, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
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Dr. Alexander F. Chamberlain, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Prof. Frederic W. Putnam, Peabody Museum of American Eth- 
nology, Harvard University ; and the President, Permanent Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer ex officio. 


The following papers were presented before the Society : — 

Miss Avice M. Bacon, Hampton, Va. Methods and Work of the 
Hampton Folk-Lore Society. 

Mrs. Fanny D. Bercen, Cambridge, Mass. Experiences of a 
Collector of Folk-Lore. 

Dr. Franz Boas, New York, N. Y. The Transformer and the 
Culture Hero in American Mythology. 

Dr. H. Carrincton Botton, Washington, D. C. Relics of 
Astrology. 

Dr. Cuartes C. BomsBaucn, Baltimore, Md. The Bibliography 
of Folk-Lore. 

Dr. Danret G. Brinton. Survivals in Funeral Customs and 
Death Superstitions. 

Mrs. WALLER Buttock, Baltimore, Md. On the Collecting of 
Maryland Folk-Lore. 


Dr. ALEXANDER S. CuessiNn, Baltimore, Md. Russian Folk- 


Lore. 

Mr. Stewart Cuttin, Philadelphia, Pa. American Indian Games. 
(Presidential Address.) 

Miss Avice C, FLETCHER, Washington, D. C. The Significance 
of the Scalp-Lock, a Study from the Omaha Tribe. 

Dr. CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON, Baltimore, Md. Old Babylonian 
Legends. 

Pror. Otis T. Mason, Washington, D.C. The Jackknife, and 
How to Whittle. 

Dr. J. H. McCormick, Gaithersburg, Md. Folk-Lore of Gems 
and Minerals. 

Dr. WASHINGTON MatTTHEws, Washington, D.C. Ichthyophobia. 

Miss Mary Wi.is Minor, Baltimore, Md. A Folk-Tale. 

Mr. WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL, Cambridge, Mass. Opportunities 
for Collecting Folk-Lore in America. 

Miss ANNIE WESTON WHITNEY, Baltimore, Md. The Bean in 
Folk-Lore. 

Pror. LEo WiENER, Cambridge, Mass. Folk-Lore and Folk-Songs 
of Russian Jews, collected in America. 

Pror. THomas Wixson, Washington, D. C. Memorial Notice of 
Capt. John G. Bourke. 

Rev. CHARLES JAMES Woop, York, Pa. Descents into Hell. 

Dr. Henry Woop, Baltimore, Md. Poe’s Fall of the House of 
Usher ; a Study in Comparative Literature and Folk-Lore. 
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At the conclusion of the meeting, on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
December 29, was adopted the following resolution, presented by 
Miss Fletcher : — 

“ Resolved, That the members of the American Folk-Lore Society 
would express their thanks to the Baltimore Folk-Lore Society, and 
their appreciation of the hospitable entertainment received during 
the Annual Meeting of 1897. Their thanks are also due to the 
President and Faculty of the Johns Hopkins University for their 
courtesy in affording so delightful a place of meeting, and to the 
Woman’s Literary Club and the Arundell Club, of Baltimore, for the 
graceful hospitality which gave to the visiting folk-lorists so agree- 
able an opportunity for social enjoyment. 

“To these organizations is cue in a large measure the profit and 
enjoyment derived by the Society from its meetings, and the new 
inspiration for work along their chosen lines with which its members 
return to their homes.” 

An invitation was received from the Cincinnati Branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, and also from the mayor of Cincinnati, 
to hold in that city either the tenth or eleventh Annual Meeting 
of the Society. The Secretary was directed to return thanks for 
the invitation, and the determination of the place and time of the 
Annual Meeting of 1898 was left to be hereafter arranged by the 
Council, as circumstances should render advisable. 
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THE COLLECTION OF MARYLAND FOLK-LORE! 


Tue Baltimore Folk-Lore Society has for its chief raison d’étre 
the collecting of superstitions and tales still to be found existing 
in Maryland. This is an unexplored region, offering many induce- 
ments to seek for its scattered treasures ; especially for those ves- 
tiges of a savage race and a distant land found among the supersti- 
tions of the colored people. 

This object of collecting has always been kept before the members. 
Lists of suggestive topics were distributed at the close of our first 
year, in the spring of 1895. The next year, large tabulated papers 
were prepared for use in collecting tales; others were arranged for 
customs and sayings. We separated hopefully at the close of the 
season’s work, expecting a good harvesting in the fall. But sum- 
mer ease and folk-lore labors did not bring the anticipated results. 

The next move was the usual recourse of a perplexed assembly, 
the appointment of a committee. This committee, composed of five, 
including the president, the secretary and the treasurer, met fre- 
quently in council, feeling that something was expected of them. 
But who would offer himself for this difficult work? Every one of 
us was occupied with professional duties or binding claims of society 
and home. Who would go out single-handed, to gather from the 
lips of the uninstructed folk the darling faiths and practices of their 
daily lives ; and to do so by long, patient effort, helped by skilful 
address and pains to charm the secret from its jealous depths ? 

Time pressed. We knew that every day was causing us losses in 
traditional lore. We had heard of the rapid disappearance of tales 
in the Highlands of Scotland, in the thirty years between 1830 and 
1860; for the minister had come to the Highlands, and the school- 
master had followed close after. They had put a stop to the village 
gatherings, where old and young listened until daylight to the tales 
of a travelling tailor or shoemaker. “ Not a tale since then have I 
heard,” says Urquhart, a collector. “The old men had died or lost 
their memories, and the younger did not know the stories.” Thirty 
years of education had wrought this loss of myth and fable. 

Just such a condition is found here among the negroes. Since 
the war, they have had /¢Aeir thirty years of enlightenment. The 
old reeking driftwood from Africa is closely intermingled with our 
logs of European growth, and every day is carrying off some of those 
last old relics of the days of slavery, with their stores of folk-lore 
untold. 

1 Paper read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
Baltimore, December 29, 1897. 
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For present purposes, however, the committee had to devise some- 
thing. Turning from past precedents and ideals, they addressed 
themselves to present possibilities, to recent methods, to the idea of 
a mighty, codperative scheme, involving modern machinery and 
many workers, yet with limited demands upon the individual. Just 
such an organization was suggested to their minds; an organiza- 
tion already formed, trained, and in working order: the public 
school system with its two great departments of teachers and pupils, 
having ramifications reaching into every corner of the city, including 
every nationality within our boundaries, and lengthening out its 
lines throughout the State. The teachers have been addressed by 
our president at their bi-monthly meetings ; and, with their invariable 
sympathy in all literary work, they have already responded in fair 
measure. We ask them to collect from their pupils, in the form of 
compositions, all the sayings, rhymes, games, and tales they know. 
They are to get these from their own stock, from their parents, 
grandparents, and others. The papers are to be handed over to our 
committee for comparison and arrangement. In order not to add 
to the labors of the teachers, we ask them to send in the papers 
without correction. We should like to know the nationality of the 
narrators’ parents and their educational status and general environ- 
ment, but this seems to be too much to expect from the schools just 
now. These plans have proved feasible. We have realized the fact 
that superstition lives in towns as in the country. It is only the 
long tales that die easily when one generation is interrupted in 
the telling to the other. A few of us have met occasionally during 
the past month or two, and have hurriedly looked over the mass 
of papers coming in, and have selected a few to quote from to-day. 

So many repetitions of popular sayings occur, that we want to 
keep some running, statistical notes, to mark the universality of such. 
Sometimes the fiftieth repetition will add the reason for the faith or 
the cure for the evil. The white child is satisfied with telling yeu 
“Tt is bad luck to do this or that,” “It is good luck to find some- 
thing ;” the negro tells what kind of bad luck follows, he gives the 
reason for the faith within him, and he tells how to avert the mis- 
fortune. 

Cross-eyed people are always a cause of ill-luck to those meeting 
them; but the colored child says you may escape if the cross-eyed 
person “does not look at you ;” or, if he does, you must “turn round 
three times ;” if this should, perhaps, be too pointed, you may “ cross 
your legs.” Another slip suggests what we suppose a more private 
and delicate remedy, to “ spit into your hat.” 

Leg crossing is often effective. 

If you start on an errand and turn back, you should cross your 
legs to prevent bad luck. 
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The Virginia negro thinks dancing wicked, but that the wicked- 
ness may be abated, if not neutralized, by dancing without crossing 
the legs. (Vouched for by a member.) 

The Anne Arundel County negro thinks it bad luck to turn a 
chair round on one of its legs. The evil is averted by turning it 
back again. 

It is bad luck to stump your toes, unless you “suck your thumbs.” 

Explanations of the reason for bad luck add much to the interest 
and value of the superstition. A teacher at the Normal School 
mentioned, as one of the strongest impressions of her childhood, her 
mother’s objection to sewing on Ascension Day. Several of the 
papers tell us that the sin lies in the fact that “every stitch pierces 
the Saviour’s side.” If you sew on Sunday, the stitches pierce his 
heart, and the devil will make you rip them out with your nose, 

Spitting has great influence. If a schoolgirl’s dress turns up at 
the bottom, spitting on the hem will give her a new dress. If the 
skirt turns up going downstairs and she fails to spit on it, she will 
miss her lessons. 

Every school paper says stepping ov the car track, not over, is a 
sure sign you will miss your lessons. 

The modern idea of the car-track suggests the influence of the 
door-sill or threshold in folk-lore. A new door-sill keeps out witches. 
A bride must step over the threshold. A broom at your door forces 
the witch to count all the straws before daylight, thus keeping her 
outside the threshold. 

Shaking hands over a fence is unlucky. 

Many superstitions dwell on the evil of shaking a cloth out of 
doors after dark, sweeping a room after dark, or throwing any débris 
outside at night. The crumbs from the cloth will fall into the Sa- 
viour’s eyes ; the sweepings will sweep away all your wealth. 

Turning back after starting is bad, though ill luck may be averted 
by counting seven and then sitting down. 

Anything done backwards is bad. 

Don’t get into bed backwards. 

A man must not sit with his face to the back of his chair. 

Don’t walk backwards ; to do so is to curse your parents. 

But this unnatural way of doing things may give you power to 
work love-charms. 

“Ef yo places de sho ub yo’s right foot to-ward yo sweetheart’s 
house, en de lef foot’s sho to-ward de church dat she mostly tends, 
en den wolk backwords, en count de jyces dat’s in de celin’, en gets 
into bed backwords, yo’ll be shoah toe dream about her, ef she’s de 
wun yu’s gwineter marry.” 

Take your undergarment off at Halloween, wash it backwards, 
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dry it backwards, and then sit down before the stove backwards 
without speaking ; and if you are to marry, you will see your future 
husband come down the steps. If you are not to marry, you will 
see a black cat come down the steps, followed by four men carrying 
a coffin. 

Or, walk downstairs backwards, carrying a mirror, and counting 
each step. At the thirteenth you will see the reflection of your 
future husband. 

We may observe that it is walking wstairs backwards that is 
cursing,your parents. 

One paper says it is good luck for a bride to carry bread in her 
pocket at the wedding. Another, that in Sweden she carries it, 
then throws it away, to prevent trouble. In Germany she carries 
it and eats it the first thing on reaching her destination, thus pre- 
venting homesickness. 

A German lady arrived at Locust Point, and was driven imme- 
diately out to a country home at Catonsville, where, on the porch, 
before entering the house, she opened her bag, and, apologizing, eat 
a piece of home-made bread. This was to prevent homesickness at 
separation from her young children left in Germany. 

Rheumatism is cured by wearing hogs’ eye-teeth around the neck, 
or keeping a raw potato in the pocket. 

To cure backache, the first time you hear a whip-poor-will in the 
spring, roll down hill backwards, and you won’t have a backache for 
a year; or, pick up a stone, spit under it, lay it down, and walk on 
without looking back. 

For croup, stand the child with its back to a door and bore a hole 
over its head with a gimlet. Then cut off a bit of the child’s hair 
and stuff it into the hole. As the child grows up above the hole, it 
will gradually be cured of croup. 

To cure whooping cough, find a blackberry or raspberry bush 
whose top has been turned down and taken root, and make the 
patient crawl under it three times. 

Meeting women first on Monday morning, on New Year’s Day, 
or when starting on a journey, invariably brings bad luck. 

In a certain neighborhood in Anne Arundel County, Maryland, 
among a large family connection, it used to be the custom to send 
off the young men early New Year’s morning to call from house to 
house ; it was expected thus to anticipate the unlucky calls that 
might be made by women on that day. 

If you watch a ship sail away, it will never return. 

To dream of travelling is a sign you will be poor. 

It is bad luck when starting on a journey to meet an old woman, 
a shaggy dog, or to break a shoestring. 
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; If you wake in the morning with death mould on your hand (yellow 
, spots on the palm), a dead man has shaken hands with you. 

| If, on waking, your hand is red, you have shaken hands with a ‘ie 
ghost. 
If, walking at night, a spider’s web brush your face, you are being ) 


followed by a ghost. The same thing happening in the daytime 
means that a stranger is coming. | ie 

A horse can see ghosts. ) 

It is good luck to receive money Monday morning before seven | 
o'clock. This superstition suggests a connection with the Monday ) 
morning sales among the Jews, the cheapest prices being offered i 
before ten o'clock. 

It is a common belief that wet clothes must not be carried from (oon 
one house to another. 4 

To dream of fish is a sign of illness. 

Visitors are announced in various ways. Dropping the dishcloth fl 
promises a slovenly visitor; dropping a knife promises a lady; a 
fork, a gentleman; while a spoon signifies that some one will come 
riding. 

If your nose itches, a visitor is coming; right side, a man; left 
side, a woman ; on top, some one will come riding. 

Throw salt behind unwelcome visitors to keep them away. 

It is bad luck to tender thanks for flowers. If you offer thanks 
for either seed or flowers, they will not grow. 

To make cabbage seed grow, sow it in your nightclothes on March 
17. 

It is a general idea that the feet must not be higher than the 
head ; shoes, therefore, must not be put on a chair, or table, or in 
any high position. Such a position brings disappointment. ; 

To eat with your hat on shows you do not give the Lord thanks. 
(Evidently this is lack of reverence.) 

If you can’t unlock a door in a strange house, it shows you did n’t ) 
say your prayers that morning. 

No pancakes on pancake day, means no luck with chickens. 

As a love-charm, throw a bit of pancake on pancake day to a 
rooster. If he eats it without calling the hens, you will remain |, 
single; if he calls them, you will marry. a 

Black cats are to be dreaded. Once in Anne Arundel County, 
the crews of seven shifting engines stopped work to kill a black cat 
seen in the yard. On another occasion, an engineer refused to take 
out a passenger train because a black cat had crossed the track. : 


Being threatened with loss of his position, the engineer yielded, but 
before starting bade his fellow workmen farewell. The paper re- 2 
ports an accident to the train, occasioning the death of both engineer i 

and fireman. 
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The blood from a black cat’s tail cures warts. 

A black cat or any kind of cat coming to your house is good luck. 

Death superstitions are very numerous. 

If a tree that has been standing alone for years in a field is cut 
down, one of the heads of the family will die. The tree may be 
killed, however, by digging round the roots or cutting them off ; and 
if cut down then, no evil consequence will follow. 

Many families have their special death warnings differing from 
the death tick. In some, old clocks that have not been wound for 
years are said always to strike just before a death. 

The face of a corpse must never be in front of a mirror; it will 
destroy the quicksilver. 

Cover all mirrors if a death occurs in a house ; stop the clocks and 
muffle the bells. 

Both ghost and death superstitions are full and explicit. 

The neighing of a horse foretells death ; the news will come from 
the direction of his head. 

The negroes have a charming euphuistic way of meeting unplea- 
sant facts. We see it often said that if you are struck by a broom, 
it is a sure sign you will go to jail. Our Baltimore jail and peniten- 
tiary are on East Madison Street. Hence this very local variant, — 

If you are hit over the shoulders by a broom, it is a sure sign you 
will go to Madison Street College. 

An unexplained expression declares that it is “Good luck to see 
Mr. Elephant swing on Mr. Rabbit’s eye-tooth at the Three Nights’ 
Ball.” 

The negroes have seized upon many European superstitions, 
which, now changed, exist as survivals ; as that of “ Chilmer’s Day,” 
or Holy Innocents’. No work can be begun that day. They will 
work late the night before to begin a new piece, rather than start it 
the next day. Their “Animal Christmas,” when the cattle kneel 
in their stalls at midnight, on Old Christmas Eve, is a survival of 
an ancient belief. 

We wish to keep in our possession, among our archives, as many 
as possible of the papers read at the meetings held every month. 
And for the many items of interest that are reported at meetings, it 
has been proposed to have a sort of card catalogue, as a record of 
what would otherwise be lost. Our members are supplied with pads 
of regular size, on which to write down rhymes, customs, and super- 
stitions, to be handed in for the card collection. 

Besides the collections being made through the schools of Balti- 
more, societies are being formed in the State for the systematic col- 
lection of the folk-lore in the counties. 

A visit to Frederick last summer opened up an interesting line 
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for investigation. If the people of Frederick will respond to the 
expectations we are now indulging in regard to their wealth of tradi- 
tional faiths, we shall soon have much valuable material to report.} 

From another organization at Earleigh Heights, Anne Arundel 
County, fine material is coming in. Here we have found a good col- 
lector, Miss Mary Speers, from whose folk-tales I select the follow- 
ing :— 

¢ THE ORIGIN OF THE BLACK MAN. 

Once ’pon a time ole Nick got lonesome down en his dominyun, 
so he tho’t, “I’ll go up an’ pay a visit on yarth en see how’t is up 
dar;” so hup ’e come, en de fust t’ing he seed wuza ape. “Lo’da 
mussy!” sezee, “wat kind o’ man is dis? I hain’t got none o’ dem 
kind down in my quarters,” sezee, “en dat’ll neber do’tall.” So up 
’e prances ve’y pompous like, en sezee, ‘“ Howdy!” en de ape, he say 
nuthin’ ’t all; en’e keeps on axin’ heeps o’ questions, an’ de ape, he 
say nuthin’; den he keeps on wid mo’ questions, an’ de ape, he say 
nuthin’ all de time. Den Mr. Satin, he, — he storm, storm, an’ den 
he cussed de ape—en lo en ’old! de ape, den an’ dar, he tu’n to a 
brack man. En dat’s how de w’ite man done count fer de nigger 
bein’ on yarth. 


HOW THE NEGRO GOT THE NAME OF COON. 

Dar wuz once a slaveholder who ’ad five ’undred slaves, en ’e 
had one’e thought heeps ob, en ’is name ’uz John; so dis yere John, 
wen ’e thought dar wuz anything his marster wanted, ’e’d tek it en 
go hide it, so ’is marster could n’t find it; en ’is marster ’uld hunt 
round en ax de yudder slaves, en dey could n’t fin’ it. Den ’e’d ax 
John, en John ’uld put one han’ in ’is pocket, en scratch ’is head 
wid de yudder han’ en say, “ Wait a minute, marster, lemme t’ink.” 
Den’e’d say, “ Marster, come, I t’ink I kin tell yo’ rite whar’s it ; I’s 
a forchune tellar, I is;” en he rite en put ’is han’ on it. So’e keeps 
up fo’ years, ebery t’ing wuz de same way, en de marster thought ’e 
wuz sho’ nuff forchune tellar. So one day de marster wuz at some 
kiner high feast ’r yuther, en dar wuz a hole lot o’ high folks, wealthy 
gemmuns, an’ dey gotter bettin’; en dis yere gemmun, de marster, 
bet dey could n’t name nuffin dat dis John ob his’n couldn't tell 
whar’s it. So dey keeps on a bettin’ twell de marster bet twell ’e’d 
bet all ‘is property, all ’is slave; he didn’t hab nuffin lef’. 


? News has just been received from Frederick telling that folk-lore collections 
among the schools have been begun by a few of the teachers. (We are especially 
glad to report that a Folk-Lore Society has been formed at Annapolis, which is a 
rich field for the collector. This society was formally organized in October, and 
is now in good working order, having regular meetings, and being composed of 
representative people, some of whom have long been studying and collecting 
folk-lore, merely for their own enjoyment.) 
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Den dese yudder gemmuns said dey’d git one ob dese yere rat- 
coons ; en de marster sed ’e did n't keer, dey could git anythink dey 
choose, so dey cotch a rat-coon en put hit under a bar’l on de lawn. 
Den dey sont fer John en ’e come, en de marster sed, “ Look yere, 
John, I’s done bet my forchune on yo’ now. I want chew ter tell 
usuns wat’s under dat ar bar’l dar.” En cose John didn’t know, 
case ’e ‘adn’t put hit dar hisself ; en ’e’d allers hid de yudder tings ; 
en ’esed : “ Deed, Mars’ Jones, John’s sick ; ’e can’t tell no forchunes 
terday.” But de marster, he sisted, en sed, “ John, I wants ye toe; 
I’s bet my whole forchune on yo.”’ “ But, deed, Mars’ Jones, I’s sick 
terday, I is; en can’t tell no forchunes terday,” sez John, sezee. “I 
know, John, but yo’ must do hit,” sez de marster, sezee. Den John 
keeps on a foolin’ dat way, ’e duze, twell presently de marster sey, 
sezee, “Ef yo’ don’t tell me wat’s under dat ar bar’l, I’ll make it 
rite wid you.” Den John know ef ’e didn’t tell wat wuz under dat 
bar’l ’is marster ud kill ’im. So ’e thought, “John, hit’s all up wid 
you ;” fo’, ob cose, ’e didn’t know wat’s under dat bar’l, kase ’e 
did n’t put hit dar. 

Well, de nigger, ’e’d been en de habbit-ob callin’ hissef “coon ;” 
so ’e went to de bar’], en helt ’is arms up ober de bar’l, en sez, sezee: 
“ Rite yere, on dis bar’l, yose done got dis coon dis day;” en fell 
postrated. Den dey all shouted an’ cheered, en de marster pick ’im 
up on ’is shoulders, en run round en round wid John, kase ’e’d won 
all dat money fer ’im. En ebber sence dat dey de nigger’s always 
been called de “ coon ;” en dey allers takes hit as a good luck name, 
fo’ it done sabe one nigger life. 


HOW MR. HARE PROVED THAT MR. FOX WAS HIS RIDING-HORSE. 

Der wuz two girls, en Mr. Fox en Mr. Har’ wuz a co'tin’ wun 
dem, dey wuz dere two esco’ts; en ebery time Mr. Har’’d go ter 
seed de girls, en Mr. Fox wuzn’t dar, dey’d keep er axin’ him, 
“Whar’s Mr. Fox?” en tellin’ him ’bout Mr. Fox, dat Mr. Fox sez 
dis, en Mr. Fox sez dat. So Mr. Har’ kinder crossed his lags, en 
sed, “ Yo’s all keeps a talkin’ bout Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox is my ridin’- 
hoss in wed wedder,” en de girls didn’t bleeb him. So w’en Mr. Fox 
comes de nex’ day, deys tole ’im "bout hit, en w’at Mr. Har’’d done 
sed ; so he goes back ter Mr. Har’s en gits arter’im "bout hit. En Mr. 
Har’ sed he didn’t sez so, de girls wuz a makin’ fun ub ’im, en sed 
to Mr. Har’, “Come, let’s go down dere termorrow en prove hit 
dem.” So Mr. Fox sez all right, en w’en de nex’ mornin’ come, Mr. 
Har’ tole Mr. Fox dat ’e wuz sick en could ’n walk dere. So den Mr. 
Fox sed ’e tote ’im; en Mr. Har’ sed all right, but ’e must haba 
saddle fer to hole himse’f on by. So Mr. Fox sed he’d git all ub dem 
den, but ’e ’atter get off w’en dey wuz neah dar, and Mr. Har’ sed 
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all right. En whilst Mr. Fox wuz a giten’ deze udder thinks, Mr. 
Har’ wuz screden’ a pa’ar spurs ’bout ’is pussin, en wen Mr. Fox 
come he gits on, en way dey goes. D’reckly Mr. Fox sez, ‘‘ What yo’ 
doin’, Brer Har’?” “I dis ez fixen’ my foot in de sturip, Brer Fox.” 
Presen’ly Mr. Fox sez, “ W’at’s yo’ doin’, Brer Har’ ?” “ Nufin’ but 
turnin’ my pant leg down,” and all de time he wuz a puttin’ on de 
spurs. Presen’ly de got neah ter de house, en Mr. Fox sez, “Git 
down,” en Mr. Har’ sez, “ Oh, please take me a little bit farder. I’s 
so monstrus weak I can’t git along.” So Mr. Fox went on twill 
he got neahly ter de house, den Mr. Fox sed, “ Now git down,” and 
wid dat Mr. Har’, he slapped dem spurs inter ‘im, en came plump 
down on him wid dat switch, en made Mr. Fox go a flyin’ down de 
road, right pass de gerls do’; ’en Mr. Har’ holler out, “See, ladies ; 
I don tole you dat Mr. Fox wuz my ridin’-hoss,” en de gerls laf twill 
dey putty nigh cried, en Mr. Har’ he jumped right off at de do’, en 
Mr. Fox wuz so ’sulted, en mity cut up like, dat he des kept right on 
down de road to de wood, en waited twill Mr. Har’ come ‘long. En 
arter Mr. Har’ sit en talk wid de gerls, he went on down de road; 
he knewed what ’s comin’, en Mr. Fox comes out en grabs Mr. Har’, 
en sez he’s gwinter kill ’im. Mr. Har’ sez, “Oh, please don’t kill 
me now, Brer Fox, en I'll show yo’ war’s some honey.” Den Mr. 
Fox t’inks he’ll find out whar’s de honey fust. So Mr. Har’ takes 
’im to de bee tree, en tells ’im to put his head in de holla’ en he’p 
hisse’f ; and whilst Mr. Fox wuz a tryin’ to eat de honey, de bee 
stung ‘im so, twill ’is head dun ’menced to swell, so dat he 
couddent git it outer de holla’, so ’e den tole Mr. Har’ to please to 
go a’ter de Docto’. En Mr. Har’ wen’ off down ter de branch en 
rolled en skipped en jumped, en rolled en skipped en jumped, en 
rolled en skipped en jumped ; en den come back en tole Mr. Fox dat 
de Docto’ sed dat he could n’t come, en sed de Docto’ sed, “ Whar 
han’s can’t go, de head’s no bizness.” Den Mr. Fox ’menced to beg 
Mr. Har’ ter please go back arter de Docto’, en Mr. Har’ sed, “I 
yeahs a pack o’ hounds.” So den Mr. Fox juck ’is head outer de 
holla en t’ow ‘is head all up, en dat wuz de last ub ’im, en Mr. Har’ 
did n’t ’mit no mudder edder. 


There remains now only a moment in which to speak of the rare 
opportunities offered in Maryland for the study of folk-lore. 

A glance at the map will help us to follow out the many different 
nationalities represented in the State by the descendants of the early 
settlers. There are several distinct national types, unique in their 
history ; and they have continued so long in their original settle- 
ments as to seem almost indigenous to the soil. Maryland, by rea- 
son of the religious freedom allowed under her charter, was the 
refuge of multitudes of all sects and nationalities. We have now 
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among our population descendants of Germans, Bohemians, French, 
Dutch, Swedish, Swiss, Irish, Scotch, English, Africans, and also a 
degenerate island population in the Chesapeake. 

Beginning at St. Mary’s, we have the first settlement by English 
Roman Catholics in 1634. At Annapolis, in 1649, was a settlement 
of English Protestants, refugees from Virginia. Frederick County, 
laid out in 1745, covered three fourths of the land area of the pro- 
vince, and was composed of German, Irish, and Scotch settlers. The 
German element has prevailed since the days when Thomas Schley, 
the schoolmaster, in 1735, led the one hundred families of the Pala- 
tinate into permanent possession of this region. Frederick County 
is now rich in folk-lore faith and practice. 

As early as 1681, we learn of the erection in Cecil County of Bo- 
hemia Manor, bought by Augustine Herman, of Bohemia, the first 
man in the colonies to receive papers of naturalization. Later, he 
sold some of his land to Dutch and French Labadists, Protestant 
refugees from Europe, whose names exist to this day in Cecil. 
Thomas H. Bayard and other prominent men have sprung from these 
Labadists and Bohemians. Into Cecil County came Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, and Dutch across the Delaware, living at Swedestown. 
Quakers of Penn’s settlement were thrown into Maryland by the 
new boundary of Mason and Dixon’s line; while one fourth of the 
original Welsh tract is now in Cecil County. 

Into Carroll County came Scotch-Irish settlers; and Talbot im- 
ported between six and seven hundred Irish and British to the East- 
ern Shore. Lower down were Welsh again. 

Five shiploads of Acadians were landed in Maryland, helpless and 
destitute. These were French Catholics, while those of Bohemia 
Manor were Protestant. Quakers came to Montgomery County, 
driven from other provinces, but finding home and honor here. 

Scattered through the two “Shores” are the negroes of Mary- 
land. And lastly, in the islands of the Chesapeake we find a popu- 
lation of ignorant sailors and fishermen, descendants of a more pro- 
sperous stock ; they are now sunk in poverty and superstition ; and, 
consequently, they offer a good collecting ground to the lover of 
folk-lore. Thus in the State of Maryland we find original names still 
surviving in each county, proving an uninterrupted descent through 
two hundred and fifty years. And, as superstition always lives, we 
find abiding with us the sayings and beliefs of these earliest set- 
tlers. This unbroken line of myth and fable in Maryland may be 
easily connected with its European starting points; whence other 
students may follow it backward to the more distant origins of our 
folk-lore, the Aryan myths of Asia, or the negro tales of Africa. 

Mrs. Waller R. Bullock. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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WORK AND METHODS OF THE HAMPTON FOLK- 
LORE SOCIETY.! 


Any one who has had much to do with the educated negroes of 
the present day knows that by them the old stories and superstitions 
and customs of their own race are only too apt to be looked down 
upon as all bad, and to be forgotten as quickly as possible. I have 
been told by colored teachers in the public schools of Washington 
that it was almost impossible for them to gather from their pupils 
any folk-lore at all, so certain are they, if they have any, that it is 
something only to be laughed at, and so difficult is it to induce them 
to reveal to teachers, even of their own race, the existence of any 
peculiar beliefs or habits. In the first opportunity that has come to 
the colored people of outgrowing their past of ignorance, slavery, 
and savagery, it is natural that a reaction should occur against even 
the history of the past ; and it is more than possible that in a genera- 
tion or two those bits of folk-lore peculiar to the negro may be lost 
entirely, unless caught now by those so situated as to be able to 
gather them up. 

Folk-lore has no greater enemy than the common school, and more 
than one half of the negro children of the country are now enrolled 
in the public schools. 

The Hampton Folk-Lore Society has for its object the education 
of the colored people to do their own observing and collecting ; to 
watch the little things peculiar to their own race, and to record them 
and place them where they can be made of permanent value. It 
arose, to begin with, not in enthusiasm for the collection of folk- 
lore, but from a strong desire on the part of some of those connected 
with the Hampton work to bridge over, if possible, the great gulf 
fixed between the minds of the educated and the uneducated, the 
civilized and the uncivilized, —to enter more deeply.into the daily 
life of the common people, and to understand more thoroughly their 
ideas and motives. 

Our interest in folk-lore is used, not so much to help us in inter- 
preting the past as it is to aid us in understanding present condi- 
tions, and to make it easier for us to push forward the philanthropic 
work that Hampton is doing. 

Perhaps editorial zeal on my part may have had something to do 
with the starting of the movement. We publish at Hampton a 
monthly paper, the “Southern Workman,” of which I have the 
honor to be one of the editors. This paper reaches not only the 


1 Paper read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
Baltimore, December 29, 1897. 
VOL. XI. — NO. 40. 2 
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whites, but many of the better educated negroes. It occurred to 
some of us that, by starting in the paper a department of Folk-Lore 
and Ethnology, we might be able to collect through the educated 
colored people, who are teaching among their own color in the 
country districts, some material that had not been already gathered, 
and might so, while adding interest to our publication, preserve a 
record of customs and beliefs now happily passing away, but which 
connect the negro’s African and American past with his present. 

Our first step was the organization of a folk-lore society, and the 
publication in the “ Workman,” and in circular form as well, of a 
letter to graduates of the Hampton school, explaining the desira- 
bility of collecting negro folk-lore and giving topics and suggestions. 
This letter was accompanied by an editorial giving extracts from 
letters received from prominent men and women, both white and 
colored, who had approved the plan as stated to them in private let- 
ters. Among those who so helped forward the work at the beginning 
were Professor Shaler, Mr. William Wells Newell, Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Mr. George W. Cable, Rev. Alexander 
Crummell of Washington, and Mr. Booker T. Washington of Tus- 
kegee. 

The Folk-Lore Society existed for nearly a year without constitu- 
tion or officers, meeting usually once a month in my parlor, and 
offering whatever contributions it had to offer, in the most informal 
way. Its membership now is about twenty, mostly made up of 
colored graduates of the school, resident either on the school grounds 
or at Hampton. It has now a constitution, a president, vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer, and two secretaries. Its monthly meetings, however, 
still retain their informal character, as it is our experience that we 
do better work without too much red tape. 

As a rule, subjects are given out in advance, but no formal papers 
are required. Sometimes some member who seems to have an 
unusual fund of knowledge on some subject will prepare a paper 
and bring it in, and then the discussion that follows it will, in many 
cases, add much to the matter contained in the paper. Our methods 
as a society have been, as a rule, altogether lacking in originality. 
We have gathered in for our own use all things relating to negro 
folk-lore that we could find, with this single exception, — nothing 
must come in that we have ever seen in print. Those of us who are 
teachers may obtain from our students stories or signs, or anything 
else that we choose to call for, and bring them in as our contribu- 
tion. Others whose work throws them in contact with the older men 
and women, who still retain the primitive ways and thoughts of the 
slave days, can contribute what they gather in their conversation 
with them. Many of the members can, by cudgelling their own 
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brains, add to the general store old songs or stories or beliefs learned 
in childhood by the cabin fireside, and, though driven into the back- 
ground by subsequent education, still to be recalled when really 
needed. Not long ago two members of the Society had the good 
fortune to obtain through some of the officers of the school a collec 
tion of about one hundred and fifty letters, written some twenty 
years ago for General Armstrong by the students, all on the subject 
of conjure doctors. After careful study and assortment, the mate- 
rial contained in them was embodied in two papers containing a 
considerable amount of novel and, we believe, authentic information 
about the methods of these practitioners, and their influence over 
their dupes. 

Very early in the history of the Society we took up for careful 
study the “hag stories” that are found, vouched for with the most 
solemn asseverations, in every negrocabin. As story after story came 
in, the characteristics of this embodied nightmare came more clearly 
into view, until she stood out as an Afro-American vampire, a com- 
pound of European and African superstition, adding a new horror to 
existence by her stealthy fluid ways, the dire results of her nightly 
visits, and the terrible thought that she may be — indeed, in all 
probability is — your next-door neighbor. 


On another occasion, a member of the Society who had in early | 


childhood attended many night meetings in the little log meeting- 
houses in one of the most thickly-wooded counties of Virginia, was 
able to reproduce verbatim, from his own memory, several of the 
sermons and prayers of the night-hawks, as the night preachers were 
called. This report was rendered possible by the fact that the same 
sermons and prayers are used over and over by the same preacher, 
and that they are intoned in such a way as to remain in the memory 
like a song. Out of this recital grew up an interesting discussion of 
religious observances in general, —a discussion which brought out 
much that will surely help later in the understanding of the origin 
and place of the religious music of the negro. 

In the study of the negro music, we have as yet done compara- 
tively little. For this delay in beginning what we are convinced 
will prove one of the most interesting and valuable departments of 
our work, we have had two reasons. One of these reasons is, that 
until recently we have had no professional musician in our club, and 
another is the extreme difficulty of securing a negro song alive, as 
you may say. The Hampton School has already done much work in 
the line of collecting, arranging for our system of musical notation, 
and publishing, the negro spirituals, but that is not the kind of work 
that our Society wishes to do. Our desire is, not to obtain any song 
in a more or less changed or mangled condition, as you surely do 
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when you take it out of its foreordained and appropriate setting in 
some part of the complicated negro religious ritual, and adapt it to 
be sung as a regular four-part song by a choir or congregation, either 
white or black. Each one of these songs has its place and its his- 
tory, and the work of our Society must be to find the place and the 
history of each song that it adds to its collection. We hear again 
and again of some one who has recently come into the school with 
such beautiful new plantation songs ; and then they are taken down 
by the music teacher, and the choir is drilled in the rendering of 
them, and the whole school in time follows the choir’s interpretation 
of them ; and in a short time that song, with time and tune and spirit 
altered, becomes a totally different thing from the weird melody 
chanted at baptism, or “settin’ up,” or revival meeting in the log 
cabins, or by the riverside, or in the meeting-house of some little 
negro settlement. It is my belief that the reason why there is so 
much doubt to-day in the minds of so many of the best authorities, 
as to whether the negro spirituals are the product of the negroes, is 
because they have been subjected to this process of civilizing into 
regular writtenforms. If we can only secure and preserve them by 
some other method than that of writing them down, and then in 
each case obtain at the same time the history and setting of the 
song, many of these doubts as to their origin will be set at rest. 

If we can obtain a graphophone, and thus make records not only of 
songs, but of sermons, prayers, etc., and so gather, as we cannot 
now gather, some complete records of entire religious services, we 
are convinced that through this means we may add much to the 
common fund of knowledge of the negro music. The music cannot 
be studied apart from the rest of the religious service with any hope 
of understanding either its origin or its present status. 

At each meeting of the Society the secretaries take notes of the 
discussions, and these notes are put to two uses. Much of what is 
gathered in one monthly meeting is often printed in the folk-lore 
column of the “Workman” following, with a request for further 
enlightenment on this subject. This request is often responded to 
by workers in the field, who are in constant contact with the masses 
of the colored people, and who have thus better opportunity for col- 
lection than those who live on the school grounds. 

We may take as a good example of the way in which the Folk-Lore 
Society, the “ Workman,” and our graduates outside work together, 
the notes in our folk-lore record on courtship. I do not think it had 
occurred to the Society as a whole, certainly it had not occurred to 
its white members, that there was a whole body of folk-lore connected 
with courtship on the plantations, until, at a meeting of which the 
subject was “ Rhymes and Jingles,” one of our members bethought 
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himself of certain rhymes used by the negro youth in courting. 
This led on to what are called “courtship questions,” and we found 
ourselves face to face with a curious set of riddles and dark sayings 
used by the young negro men as a test of the intelligence of the 
girls with whom they consort. This field seemed so fertile and 
interesting that the subject of “ Courtship” was allotted for the next 
meeting, and the member who had suggested the topic agreed to 
bring in a paper. The paper proved to be very complete and sug- 
gestive. Some of the members of the American Folk-Lore Society 
may remember it, as it was printed in the Journal two or three 
years ago under the heading, “Plantation Courtship,” by F. D. 
Banks. It was reprinted in the “ Workman” soonafter. From the 
publication of the paper in the “ Workman,” we received in time 
much additional matter from different parts of the South. To-day, 
when I open the Society’s record at the subject “Courtship,” I find 
seven pages of written and printed matter that has been gathered 
through that paper of Mr. Banks, and by the codperation of the 
Society, the “Workman,” and the school’s graduates scattered 
through the South. 

The final disposition of all matter collected by the Society, for the 
present at least, is its entry in the record books. These books are 
divided into topics suggested by Mrs. Bergen’s and Mr. Newell’s 
“Topics for the Collection of Folk-Lore,” published some time ago 
in the Folk-Lore Journal. In this way we are slowly accumulating 
a collection which we hope may, in course of time, be worthy of 
publication in book form. 

As you will have already discovered, our Society confines itself 
altogether to the collection, and does not undertake to make any 
study of comparative folk-lore. There is not in its membership 
a single scientific folk-lorist, although we hope that when our 
material is published it may serve as one additional stepping-stone 
for the advancement of the science of folk-lore. As a society, we 
are laboring simply for the accumulation of material, and, by means 
of that accumulation, for a better understanding of the beliefs and 
imaginings, the hopes and fears, the manners and customs, that form 
the background of the thought of nearly eight millons of our fellow 
countrymen. 

Alice Mabel Bacon. 

HAmpToON, VA. 
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NEGRO HYMN FROM GEORGIA. 


PETER an’ Paul wuz boun’ in jail, 

Togeda’ dey sung, togeda’ dey prayed, 

De Lord he hyar how dey pray an’ sung, 

Den humble yo’selves, de bell done rung. 

Den shout yo’ glory yonda’, shout yo’ glory yonda’, 
Den shout yo’ glory yonda’ to de livin’ Lamb. 


Den Jesus he come ridin’ by, 

An’ gib me wings to ride an’ fly, 

I fly to de east, da’ free pearl gates, 

De pearls in dat gate wuz big as cakes. 

Den shout yo’ glory yonda’, den shout yo’ glory yonda’, 
Den shout yo’ glory yonda’ to de livin’ Lamb. 


I fly to de no’th an’ south an’ west, 

An’ de nine white gates jes’ like de rest, 

Dar de twelve white gates is hangin’ high, 

Hab to drap yo’ sins befo’ yo’ fly. 

Den shout yo glory yonda’, den shout yo’ glory yonda’, 
Den shout yo’ glory yonda’ to de livin’ Lamb. 


Gwine tek my mudda’ by de han’, 

An’ lead her down to de promise lan’, 

De promise Ian’ yo’ neba’ behold, 

De promise lan’ it am strung wid gold. 

Den shout yo’ glory yonda’, shout yo’ glory yonda’, 
Den shout yo’ glory yonda’ to de livin’ Lamb. 


Gwine to chatta’ wid de Fada’, 

Gwine to chatta’ wid de Son, 

Gwine talk ’bout de worl’ I jes’ cum from, 

An’ de sin slip off from de babies’ hade. 

Den shout yo’ glory yonda’, den shout yo’ glory yonda’, 
Den shout yo’ glory yonda’ to de livin’ Lamb. 


De hearse come along ’bout to-morro’ day, 
Tak de lilla baby, put de soul away, 
Dey dig his grave wid de silva’ spade, 
An’ let him down wid de golden chain. 
Den shout de glory yonda’, shout de glory yonda’, 
Shout de glory yonda’ to de livin’ Lamb. 
Emma M. Backus. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE TILLAMOOK INDIANS. 


Tue following traditions were collected during the summer of 
1890, when I visited the Siletz Indian Reservation for the Bureau of 
American Ethnology in order to gather information on the Salishaw 
languages of Oregon. The Tillamook Indians are the most south- 
ern branch of the Coast Salish. They live on the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean, and are separated from their more northern kinsmen by 
tribes speaking Chinookian languages. Their language is spoken 
in two dialects, the Siletz and the Tillamook proper. It was first 
described and classified by Horatio Hale in the Publications of the 
Wilkes Expedition. The name Tillamook, by which the tribe is best 
known, is of Chinook origin. It means the people of Nekelim. The 
latter name means the place Elim, or, in the Cathlamet dialect, the 
place Kelim. The initial t of Tillamook is the plural article, the ter- 
minal ook the Chinook plural ending —uks. The dialect differs 
from the northern dialects in its peculiar phonetics. It has lost 
almost entirely the labials which, so far as I am aware, occur in a few 
names of places only. The culture of the Tillamook seems to have 
differed quite considerably from that of the northern Coast Salish, 
and has evidently been influenced by the culture of the tribes of 
northern California. This influence is also manifested in the tradi- 
tions of the tribe, which will be found on the following pages.! 


I. THE THUNDER-BIRD. 


Once upon a time there was a man who lived at Slab Creek. One 
day he went up the creek to spear salmon. When he started out 
the sun was shining, but soon dark clouds came up and it began to 
thunder and to rain. Then it cleared up again, but soon a new 
shower came on and he was unable to secure a single fish. He 
became angry and said, “What is that great thing that always 
darkens the water and prevents me from seeing the fish?” He 
went on and came to a tall spruce-tree in which a large hole had 
been burned by lightning. He looked into it and discovered a little 
boy. When he looked closer he saw the boy coming out. As 
soon as he had stepped out of the hole he began to grow, and soon 
reached a height taller than the spruce-tree ; his skin was covered 
with feathers. Then he said, ‘ Now you see how tall lam. Don’t 
look at me ; I am the one whom you have scolded.” 

Then the speaker, who was no other than the Thunderer, took the 
man’s salmon spear and blanket. He leaned the spear against the 


1 In Indian names, vowels have their continental values. x==ch in German 
Bach, X, palatal x; L broad, dorsal 1, similar to tl. 
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tree and hung the blanket on to it. He took the man under his 
armpits and flew with him towards the sky. When they reached a 
considerable height the man almost fell from under the Thunderer’s 
armpits, and the latter descended again and allowed him to regain 
his strength. He thought: “ Where shall I put him in order to pre- 
vent his falling down?” He said, “When we reach a great height, 
close your eyes, so that the strong wind which prevails up there 
will do you no harm.” Then he flew up again and ascended in large 
circles. Each flapping of his wings was a peal of thunder, and 
when the noise ceased the man knew that they had arrived at the 
Thunderer’s home and he opened his eyes. On the following day 
the Thunderer told him to go and catch salmon. The man went to 
the beach but did not see any salmon, while many whales were swim- 
ming about. Then he went back to the house and said, “I do not 
see any salmon, but many whales are swimming about.” 

“Those are the fish I was speaking of,” replied the Thunderer. 
“They are our food. Catch a few!” The man replied, “ They 
are too large, and I cannot catch them.” 

They went out and the man saw that the people were catching 
whales in the same way as he was accustomed to catch salmon. The 
Thunderer told him to stand aside, as he himself was preparing to 
catch whales. He caught the largest one and carried it up to a 
large cave which was near by, and when he had deposited it there 
the whale flapped its tail and jumped about, violently shaking the 
mountain, so that it was impossible to stand upon it. 

One day the man went up the river and saw many fish swimming 
in it. He thought, “I am tired of whale meat and wish I could have 
some fish.” He went back to the house and spoke to the Thun- 
derer, “Grandfather, I have found many fish, and I want to catch 
them.” He made a fish spear, which he showed to the Thunderer. 
The latter looked at it, but found it so small that he was hardly able 
to feel it. It slipped under his finger-nail, and he was unable to 
find it again. The man said, “ How large are your nails! they are 
just like the crack of a log,” and the old grandfather laughed. 

The man made a new spear and went fishing salmon. Before he 
went the old man said, “ Don’t catch more than you are able to eat. 
You may take four or five.” ‘I cannot even eat one.”” Then the 
grandfather laughed again and said, “If I should eat one hundred 
I should not have enough.” 

The man went out, caught one salmon, and brought it home. He 
was going to split it, but was unable to find a knife small enough 
for cutting the fish. 

Then the Thunderer split a rock, as he thought, into very small 
pieces, but the smallest of these was so large that the man was 
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unable to lift it. Then the Thunderer broke it into still smaller pieces, 
and said, “I fear I have spoilt it, for it has become dust so fine 
that I cannot take hold of it.” The man went out, but even then 
the smallest piece was so large that he was unable to lift it. After 
the Thunderer had broken it again and the man had selected the 
smallest piece, he said, “It is still too large, but I think I must try 
to make use of it. Then the Thunderer told him how to cut the 
fish. He followed his commands and cut the fish, as the people of 
the Thunderer were accustomed to do. 

He roasted it and ate it, but was unable to eat all. Then his 
grandfather laughed and said, “ Put it aside and go to sleep. When 
you awake you will be able to eat more.” When the man awoke 
and wanted to continue to eat the fish it was gone. It had returned 
to the river from which he had taken it. He took his spear and 
went down the river to catch another salmon. There he saw one 
half of a fish swimming about. It was the one he had been eating. 
He caught it, roasted it, and finished eating it. The next day he 
caught another fish, and when he had eaten half of it and went to 
sleep he tied the rest to a pole in order to prevent its returning to 
the river. But when he awoke he found that it had returned to the 
river. He had burned one side of the head of this salmon, and the 
next day on going to the river he saw the same salmon swimming 
about. It had taken some grass into its mouth and covered one 
side of its face, as it was ashamed to show how badly it was 
burned. The Thunderer said, “Don’t burn the salmon when you 
roast them, for they do not like it. They might take revenge upon 
you.” 

The next day the Thunderer again went whaling, and the man 
asked him to be allowed to accompany him, as he wished to witness 
the spectacle. The Thunderer granted his request, but when he 
came home in the evening he found that the man was badly hurt. 
He had been unable to stand on his feet when the whale was shak- 
ing the mountain, and was hurt by falling trees and stones. But on 
the following day he asked once more to be allowed to accompany 
the Thunderer. He tied himself to a tree, but when the Thunderer 
came back in the evening to fetch him he found him again badly 
hurt, as he had been knocked about by the swinging trees. 

Meanwhile the relatives of the man had been searching for him 
for over a year. They had gone up Slab Creek, where they found his 
spear and blanket leaning against a large spruce-tree. They did 
not know what had become of him. They believed him to be dead, 
and his wife mourned for him. 

One day while he was staying with the Thunderer he thought of 
his wives and children and longed to return. He said to himself: 
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“Oh, my children, are you still alive? There is no one to provide 
for you, and I am afraid you are dead.” The Thunderer knew his 
thoughts and said, “ Do not worry, your wives are quite well. One 
of them has married again. I will take you back to-morrow.” What 
the Thunderer called the next day was actually the next year. 

The following day he took him under his armpits and put him 
back at the foot of the spruce-tree, from where he had taken him, 
and then flew back home. The man believed that he had been 
away only four days, but it had been four years. He did not go to 
his house, but stayed in the woods near by. There his son found 
him. He asked the boy, “ Who are you? is your father at home ?” 
The boy replied, believing him to be a stranger, “No, I have no 
father ; he was lost four years ago. For a long time they looked for 
him, and finally they found his clothes and his salmon spear.”’ Then 
the man said, “I am your father. The Thunderer took me up to 
the sky, and I have returned.” Then he inquired after his wives, and 
the boy replied, “ Mother is well, and all my brothers have grown up 
and are also well. Your other wife has married again, but mother 
remained true to you.” Then the man sent him to call his wife. 
The boy ran home and said, “ Mother! father is in the woods.” 
His mother did not believe him, and whipped him for speaking 
about his father. Then the boy went out crying. He said to his 
father, “ Mother did not believe me.” The man gave him a piece 
of whale meat and said, ‘Take this to your mother; I brought it 
from where I have been.” The boy obeyed, and took the whale 
meat to his mother, who said, “I will go with you, but if he is not 
your father I shall beat you.” She accompanied her son and found 
her husband. He returned with her into the house, and she in- 
vited the whole tribe. The man danced and became a great sha- 
man. For ten days he danced, and the people feasted. Then he 
told them where he had been and what he had seen, and said that 
whenever they wanted to have a whale he would get one. 

After some time the Thunderer came back and took him up once 
more and he stayed for ten years with him. Then he came home 
and lived with his people. 

One day he went elk-hunting, and came to a small lake, where he 
found a small canoe. When crossing the lake he heard a voice 
calling him from out of the water, and on looking down he sawa 
hole in the bottom, and a human being in it, which called him. He 
jumped overboard, went to the bottom of the lake and stayed with 
the supernatural being for ten years. Then the latter sent him out 
in company of the beaver to gather some skunk-cabbage. They 
followed a trail and came to a parting of the roads. The man did 
not know where they were going. Then the beaver asked him: 
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“Do you know where we are going? This trail is Nestucka River, 
which we are now descending.” They followed the trail to its end, 
where they found a large cave, from which the man emerged to the 
open air, while the beaver returned to the lake. At the entrance of 
the cave the man flung down two skunk-cabbages which he had 
found, and ascended the mountain. Ever since that time two stems 
of skunk-cabbage have been growing at the entrance of the cave. 

His two sons found him on the summit of the rock. They took 
him home and invited the whole tribe. He danced and became the 
greatest shaman among his people. When a person died he was 
able to bring back his soul and restore him to life. 


2. THE JOURNEY ACROSS THE OCEAN, 


Once upon a time there were many people standing on the beach. 
They saw what they thought to be a whale drifting by, and many 
birds sitting on its back. Then five brothers launched their canoe and 
went out to tow the whale to the beach. When they had been gone 
a little while and approached nearer the floating object, one of the 
men said: “That is no whale,” but the others did not believe him. 
They went on, and when they were near by they saw that it was 
no whale, but a canoe covered with whale skin on which birds were 
sitting. People from the other side of the ocean, the Lxuina/é, 
were in it. When they saw this, they turned back as quickly as 
possible. The people from the other side of the ocean pursued 
them. The brothers had just time to reach the beach, when the 
other canoe overtook them. One of the five men jumped ashore, 
but the pursuers caused the water to draw back from the beach, and 
thus drew the canoe out into the sea. They took the four brothers 
who had remained in the canoe and began to return to their own 
country. They hunted whales while crossing the ocean, but when- 
ever they were unsuccessful they cut pieces of flesh from the men 
whom they had captured and used it for bait. Finally nothing but 
their bones remained. Three of the brothers died, but the last, 
although nothing but his bones remained, was still alive. 

The man who had escaped ran up to the house calling, “ The 
men from the other side of the ocean have taken my brothers!” 
He went to the top of Bald Mountain, at the mouth of Salmon 
River, where he stayed twenty days fasting. Then he dreamed of 
his brothers. After this he returned to the village and asked all the 
people to accompany him across the ocean to see what had become 
of his brothers. 

They fitted out their largest canoe and started out the next morn- 
ing. At nightfall they stopped far out at sea. The mountains of 
their home had disappeared from their view. Early in the morning 
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they travelled on and stopped again at night-time. Thus they 
travelled for many days, steering towards sunset. Finally they saw 
the land at the other side of the ocean. They found a kind of wood 
which they did not know. It looked like reed, but was as tall as a 
tree. They went ashore, and the man who had escaped from the 
canoe said : “I will go alone and look for my brothers.” He went 
along the beach and finally found a house. He waited until the fol- 
lowing morning, and then he saw smoke rising from the roof. He 
opened the door a little way and peeped into the room. He sawa 
few old blankets. There was no living person to be seen. Cau- 
tiously he entered, and saw that something was stirring under the 
blankets. He was frightened and was about to fly, but he took 
heart and looked more closely. He found the bones of his brothers 
under the blankets, They said, “Have you come, brother? You 
cannot help us now. We cannot move, and you cannot restore us 
to our former lives. But let us take revenge upon these people. 
Take some of them back with you across the ocean. Every day 
their women go out to gather skunk-cabbage. Two go in each 
canoe, and when they return they will all come ashore and carry the 
skunk-cabbage up to the house. One only will stay in her canoe. 
She is the chief’s daughter. Her garments are covered with den- 
talia.”. The man left the house, returned to the canoe, and told his 
people what he had seen and heard. On the following day they hid 
in the woods. The women returned from gathering skunk-cabbage, 
and one girl only remained in the canoe. Then they launched their 
canoe, bailed it out, ran up to the girl, captured her and left the shore. 
They put her in the bottom of the canoe. She said, “Treat me 
well. I shall not attempt to run away.” They returned across the 
ocean, travelling in the daytime and resting at night. They had 
been unable to take along the men whom the cxuin’é had cap- 
tured, as they were nothing but bones, which would have brought 
ill-luck to their canoe. On the third day at nightfall they began to 
see the mountains at the mouth of Salmon River, and on the fourth 
day, at the time of sunset, they reached their village. There the 
man married the daughter of the Lxuin/é chief. 

After a short time she was with child. She used to go out to the 
beach, look towards sunset and say, “ Where the sun sets is my 
father’s house.” Every day she did the same thing. One night the 
people went out to see what she was doing. They did not find her 
at the place where she was accustomed to sit, and on coming toward 
the spot they saw her walking down the river on the surface of the 
water. She reached the sea and went over breakers and over waves 
back to her father’s house. They were unable to bring her back. 

After she had arrived at her father’s house she gave birth to 
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a boy. When he began to grow up, he made a bow and arrow and 
shot birds. One day his mother told him that his father was a chief 
in a village on the other side of the ocean. She said, “I came 
back before you were born. I was pregnant with you for ten 
months. It may be that your father will come here some day to 
look for me. If you should ever see a man who does not belong to 
this side of the ocean, think that he is your father. Ask him where 
he comes from, and treat him kindly.” 

After a number of years the man asked his people to accompany 
him once more across the ocean. He wished to look for his wife. 
He filled his canoe with precious skins and blankets and started on 
his journey. 

On arriving on the other side he concealed his canoe in the woods, 
left his people in charge of it, and went alone to look for his wife. 
He hid behind a hill under some bushes, where he was able to see all 
that was going on, while he himself was invisible. Finally he saw 
a boy coming, who was playing with his bow and arrows. The boy 
tried his strength, shooting as far as he could, and then gathering up 
his arrows. One arrow fell close to the man, who took it up. The 
boy ran after the arrow, and thus found his father. He asked, “To 
what tribe do you belong? You do not belong here.” The man 
replied, “I belong to the other side of the ocean.” Then the boy 
said, “Mother told me that she had carried me for ten months 
when she came here. She told me that if I should see a stranger I 
should treat him well, because he might be my father.” Then the 
man was glad and said, “I am your father.” He said to the boy, 
“Go home and tell your mother I am here. Is your grandfather at 
home?” “No; they have gone whaling,” replied the boy. He 
returned to the house and found his mother sitting in company of 
many other women. He stepped up to her and whispered in her 
ear, “I found father; he wants to see you,” and ran out of the 
house again. In order to avoid suspicion, the woman did not stir 
until midnight, when all the other women were sleeping, and then 
went out to see her husband. She said, “ Have your people come 
with you?” He said, “ Yes; they are waiting for me in the canoe.” 

She said, “Call them; I will give them to eat.” At first they 
were afraid lest her father might killthem. But she reassured them, 
and called them in. Finally they concealed their bows and arrows 
and knives under their blankets and entered the house. After they 
had eaten, the woman’s father returned, and when he saw the 
strangers he grew angry, but his daughter took him out of the house, 
and told him, “This is my husband, I love him. ‘You shall not 
murder him. They are going to give you many fine presents.” 
Then they became good friends. The strangers gave him many 
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skins and blankets and dentalia. After a while they returned home, 
accompanied by the woman and her son. Her father gave her beau- 
tiful clothing and many dentalia to take with her. 


3. THE SIX TRAVELLERS. 


Once upon a time there lived six men who wanted to travel in 
their canoe all over the world. They reached the lightning-door, 
which opened and closed with great rapidity and force. They went 
ashore, and one of them tried to pass through the door. He suc- 
ceeded in jumping through it without being hurt. He found himself 
in a house, where he saw two blind women, who had a plentiful 
supply of whale meat. He took some of it and threw it out of the 
door. The first piece he threw passed through it, but the second 
was caught by the closing door. Then he watched his opportunity 
and jumped out of the house, when the door opened. It closed so 
rapidly that it cut off half of his back. He did.not know what to do. 
But when he came to the canoe one of his companions said, “ Let us 
put some mud on, which will heal it.” They did so, and travelled on 
across the ocean. 

In mid-ocean they saw a sea-otter swimming about. One of the 
men shot it, but it sank before they were able to reach it. After 
they had travelled for a long time they reached the opposite shore 
and saw a large village. When the people saw them coming, they 
rushed down to the shore, led by their chief, who threatened to 
attack the strangers. They asked, “ Why do you wish to attack 
us? We did you noharm.” He replied, “ Yes, you did: you shot 
my dog.” The men replied, “We shot no dog ; where did you lose 
it?” The chief answered, “I sent it across the sea to hunt elk, and 
you shot it in mid-ocean.” The men replied, “ We shot no dog, only 
a sea-otter, which sank before we could reach it.” 

Then the chief said, “ That was my dog.” The men stated that 
they had not known it to be the chief's dog, and offered two slaves 
to make good the loss. Then they were received kindly by the 
chief, who showed them a cave in which they were to dwell. There 
was an opening to it on each side. 

Early in the morning the chief sent his people into the house to 
kill the strangers before they awoke. The breath of his people was 
so hot that the house became very warm and almost stifled the men, 
who did not know how to escape. Finally one of the men called 
the bear to help them, but he was unable to assist them. Then he 
called the beaver, but to no better effect. He called the deer, which 
was also unable to help them. At last they called the raccoon, who 
began to sing, and suddenly a stream of water sprung forth from the 
wall of the cave, and all the people who had come into the house to 
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kill the strangers were drowned. Then the chief thought of another 
way of getting rid of the men. He invited them to a game of 
hoops.!_ He placed all his people in a row, he himself standing at the 
head. The strangers stood opposite, headed by the raccoon. Then 
the chief rolled the hoop, hoping that it would kill the strangers. 
It was made of lightning. The raccoon succeeded in stopping it 
with his pole. 

Then the raccoon rolled back the lightning hoop, and it killed all 
the chief's people and the chief himself; only a little girl and a boy 
who had been left at home escaped. They grew up, and from them 
sprang all the water animals, 

The six men launched their canoe, and continued their travels. 
After a while they saw a house. They landed, and went to see who 
lived in it. They found no one there, and were about to continue 
their travels, when one of the men remembered having seen a large 
supply of fish in the house. They returned and sat down near the 
fire. All of a sudden a basket filled with fish fell down from the loft. 
The chief said, ‘Put it back; maybe the people will return very 
soon, and they certainly would pursue us if they should find that we 
had stolen their fish.” Then they put them back. After a while 
another basketful of fish fell down close to their feet. The chief 
said, “ Let us eat of the fish, for we are hungry.” After they had 
eaten, the men intended to carry baskets of fish down to their canoe. 
The chief took one basket and said, “I will take these fish ; they are 
very good.” Atonce he felt his hair pulled by invisible hands, and he 
was thrown down and his basket taken from him. He thought his 
people had done so, but on looking back he saw them still seated 
near the fire. Then he thought he had stumbled and fallen, the 
basket being very heavy. He took it up again, but as soon as he 
had turned towards the door he was thrown down once more and 
thoroughly beaten. His people had now finished eating. Each of 
them took a basket and turned towards the door. There they were 
thrown down at once and beaten by invisible hands. The baskets 
were taken away from them. Then they knew that the house was 
the abode of the shadows. 

Then they left and travelled on for a long time. Their supply of 
provisions began to give out. They came to a country where the 
people had no mouths. They offered them a little of the fish they 
had left, but saw that the people merely smelled it and then threw it 
away. The chief of the travellers was surprised to see the mouth- 
less people. He touched their faces in order to investigate if they 
had teeth, and when he found that they had teeth under the skin he 

1 The game of hoops is played between two parties, each man holding a spear, 
with which he tries to stop the hoop rolled by the opposite party. 
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resolved to cut open their faces. He took a stone, sharpened his 
knife, and opened the face of one of them. He told him to wash 
the wound he had made, and then to eat fish. After he had made 
a mouth for this one, all the others came to him, and asked him to 
do them the same favor. They paid him with fish and whale meat. 
He enjoyed this occupation, and made sport of the people, cutting 
some of the mouths so that they stretched from one ear to the 
other ; others he slashed from nose to chin. Finally they left this 
place and travelled on. 

After they had travelled for a long time they came to a house, 
which they entered. They met two old women, but did not see any 
provisions in the house. The chief wondered what they lived on, 
but the old women did not take any notice of the strangers. They 
made a large fire and put stones into it, talking among themselves, 
and the men did not understand what they said. The chief of the 
travellers looked about the house, and all of a sudden he saw that 
their canoe had been transferred to the top of the roof. Hedid not 
know how it came there. He told his companions to throw grass 
on the fire, so that the smoke should fill the house, and to take 
the canoe down as quietly as possible. He alone continued to stay 
in the house, and pretended to talk with his companions. Soon the 
men succeeded in launching their canoe, then the chief ran down to 
the beach, jumped aboard, and they paddled away as fast as they 
could. When the old women found that their victims had escaped 
they began to cry, and said, “Our good dinner has run away.” 
They were cannibals. 

The men travelled on, and one night after dark they heard singing 
and dancing on the beach. They went ashore, and asked whether 
they might stay in the village over night. They were invited to 
a house in which a shaman performed his dance. The latter dis- 
liked the arrival of the strangers, and forbade them to enter his 
house. Then the chief of the travellers grew angry. He went 
down to the beach with his men ; they took their bows and arrows, 
returned to the house, and demanded to be admitted. He threatened 
to kill the whole tribe if they denied them admittance to the house. 
The shaman did not allow them to enter, and when the chief attacked 
the house he made him faint before he reached the door. His men 
poured water over his head, but were unable to restore him to life. 
Then the shaman said: “If you will give me two slaves, I will cure 
him.” They promised to give him the slaves, and he cured the 
chief. They gave him the slaves, but then they killed him, entered 
the house, took away a large part of his property, and took three 
men and two women as slaves. 

They travelled on, but the people whose shaman they had killed 
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pursued them in ten canoes. Before they were able to overtake the 
travellers the latter reached a village where a powerful shaman lived, 
whom the chief of the travellers hired. He told them that the other 
shaman whom they had killed had returned to life and was pursuing 
them. Early the following morning the pursuers reached the vil- 
lage. The shaman whom the travellers had hired asked them to 
stay in the house while he stayed at the door waiting for their 
enemy. He kept his supernatural powers in a bag of sea-otter skin, 
which he opened as soon as the enemies came. When they saw the 
contents of the bag they fell down dead. 

Then the men wished to return home; they turned their canoe, 
and began their homeward journey. After a while they arrived at 
a huge rock, on which they found a large amount of driftwood. 
They made a fire on the beach and fell asleep. When they were 
fast asleep the rock began to shake, and they discovered that they 
were camping on the house of the Killer Whale. After a short 
time the monster came forth from under the rock and began to 
devour the travellers. The chief jumped into a fissure of the rock, 
where the monster was unable to reach him, and stayed there until it 
had returned to its house. When it entered its abode, the rock was 
shaking violently. In the daytime a great many sea-lions came to 
the rock to bask on the beach and on the driftwood. As the chief 
was very skilful in hunting sea-lions, having learned that craft from 
his father, he killed two sea-lions and one seal with his arrows. He 
put them into his canoe, made a sail out of his blankets, and started 
home. He had hardly gone when the monster came out of its 
house. It saw the remains of its subjects, and intended to kill the 
man who had murdered them. It chased him, but he began to sing 
and to conjure the wind. When the monster had almost reached 
him, the wind began to blow stronger and stronger, and drove the 
canoe forward, so that the chief was able to escape the Killer 
Whale. When he reached land near his village, and was crossing 
the bar, his people saw him coming. He was obliged to lower his 
sail, as the wind was blowing a gale. His people perceived that he 
had some difficulty in crossing the bar, and one of their largest canoes 
went out to assist him. When they approached him the Killer 
Whale had almost reached the chief’s canoe; therefore, in order to 
escape the monster, he hoisted his sail and succeeded in entering 
the river. The large canoe, which was managed by twenty people, 
was unable to escape, and they were devoured by the monster. The 
canoe was upset. The women were standing on the beach, and 
saw the canoe being upset and the monster returning to its home. 
The chief was very sad at having lost so many of his people and 
thought of revenge. 
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He went to Salmon River and hired a powerful shaman, whom he 
asked to break the rock under which the Killer Whale lived. All the 
people who lived on his river accompanied him when he went out to 
the rock. 

They had four canoes lashed together and covered with a platform 
of planks, on which the shaman was dancing. When they approached 
the rock, the shaman ordered the people to hide their faces and to 
turn backward. They turned the canoes, and the shaman began his 
incantations, singing, “Throw up! throw up! throw up!”” The 
rock began to shake, and finally jumped out of the water, and 
falling, killed the monster. The latter, however, had two young 
ones, which stayed at the bottom of the sea and were not hurt by 
the falling masses. After the rock had settled down, they returned 
to it and continued to live there. 

A year had elapsed ; the people did not know that the young ones 
were still alive. One day they went out hunting seals and sea-lions. 
When they came to the rock, the two Killer Whales came out and 
devoured all the people; only the chief’s son escaped by hiding 
under the bailer of one of the canoes. Peeping out from it, he saw 
one of the monsters swallow his father. He cried for fear, and 
pushed his canoe out into the sea, hoping to make his escape. He 
had no paddles, and drifted about helplessly. After a while some 
people who had remained in the village saw the canoe drifting by, 
and went out to secure it. They found the chief's son, who was so 
badly frightened that he was hardly able to speak. When he had 
recovered he told them what had happened. 


4. 


There was an old woman named Xi'lgé, and an old man who lived 
far up Nestucka River. The old man lived a little farther up than 
the woman. He had no wife, and she had no husband. The old 
woman said, “I will go and try to find some children.” She went 
down to the shore and sat down near a small lake, where she knew 
children used to go bathing. While she sat there waiting, two 
brothers and their sister came to the shore and began to play. 
After a while they took a bath, returned to the shore, and fell asleep. 
Then Xi'lgé, who carried a basket on her back, took one of the boys 
first, the girl next, and finally the other boy, threw them into her 
basket, and carried them away. After a while the boy who lay in 
the bottom of the basket, and whose name was Taxuxca, awoke, 
and, on finding where he was, scratched a hole in the bottom of 
the basket, through which he escaped. He ran away, and for fear 
jumped into the sea, where he has lived ever since that time. 

Xi'lg6 did not notice his escape. When she reached home, she 
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took the children out of the basket. They awoke, and did not know 
where they were. She led them into her house, and gave them a 
place to sleep. On the following morning she said, “If you wish 
anything to eat, you must go to an old man who lives farther up the 
river, and who has a salmon-trap which is full every morning ; there 
are both small and large fish in it.” The children went, and saw the 
old man roasting salmon which he had fastened in a split stick and 
placed near the fire. He asked them what they wanted, “Do you 
want to eat salmon ?” and they replied, “ Yes, we are hungry, and we 
came here to eat. Xi‘lg6 sent us here.” 

When they had eaten, they said to the old man, “ Tell us some- 
thing,” and he told them a tale and gave them many instructions. 
Then they returned. They found the old woman near the fire, 
where she was heating stones. She asked the children, “ Did the 
old man tell you a story?” and they replied, “ Yes ; he told us many 
a tale, and gave us many instructions.” Then she took the stones 
off the fire, placed skunk-cabbage leaves on top of the stones, and 
covered them with grass. When the skunk-cabbage was done, she 
ate it. Then she said, “You must go to the old man to-morrow 
morning and take him some skunk-cabbage ; he will give you salmon 
in return.” The children obeyed, and took some skunk-cabbage to 
him; he gave them salmon in return, and told them stories. When 
the children returned, Xi'lg6 asked them, “ Did he tell you stories ?” 
When she heard that the old man had done so, she became angry, 
took her knife, and said, “I will kill him.” She went and lay down 
with the old man. After a while she returned and said, “I have 
killed him.” Then the children thought, “ Where shall we get any- 
thing to eat if the old man is dead ?” 

Xi'lg6 sang all the afternoon until late in the evening. On the 
following day she rose early and went out to get some skunk-cabbage. 
She returned before the children awoke and cooked it. She told 
them to take some of it to theold man. They thought, “ Did n’t she 
kill him yesterday ? She told us that he was dead.” Xi'lgd knew 
their thoughts at once, and said, “ Where would you find anything 
to eat if I had killed him?” 

Then the children went and found him roasting salmon as usual. 
He gave them some to eat, and when they were done he told them 
astory. On their return, Xi‘lgd asked at once, “Did he tell you 
stories?” “Yes,” they replied, “he told us a story.” Then the 
old woman grew very angry. She took a long knife and said she 
would kill the old man. First they heard them talking for a long 
time. Then it became quiet. Again Xi'lgé lay down with the old 
man. Before going back she pulled her hair over her face, then she 
went back singing, “I have killed him; I have killed the old man. 
He spoke evil of me.” 
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Early the next morning she rose and went out to get some skunk- 
cabbage. She returned before the children were awake, and cooked 
it. She told the children to take some of it to the old man. They 
thought, “ Did n’t she kill him yesterday ? She told us she had done 
so.” Xil'gd knew their thoughts at once, and said, ‘‘ Where would you 
find anything to eat if I had killed him?” Then the children went 
and found the old man roasting salmon as usual. He gave them 
something to eat. Then the children said, “ We have enough,” and 
asked him to tell them something. The old man said, “ What shall 
I tell you? She is fooling you; she is fooling you.” Then the 
children thought, “ How is she fooling us?” They returned, and 
Xi'lg6 asked them, “ What did he tell you? did he tell you stories?” 
“Yes,” they replied, “he told us stories.” Xi/lgd began to cry. 
“And what did he tell you? He has always abused my father.” 
Then she took a knife and went out, saying that she was going to 
kill the old man. When she left, the children were playing with 
shells. They arranged them in couples as husbands and wives. They 
saw her leaving, and they thought, “ Did she say she was going to 
kill the old man? We will go and see what she is doing, and how 
she is fooling us.” They took the shells along, except one couple, 
and followed her to the house of the old man. They heard the old 
couple whispering together. They went to a chink in the wall, 
through which they peeped, and they saw them lying down and talk- 
ing. Xi'lgé cried at once, “ How that tickles! I feel some one is 
looking at me.” She wanted to jump up, but the old man said, 
“Oh, don’t be in a hurry.” 

The children ran away at once. When Xi’lgd came back to her 
home, she did not find them. She saw only one pair of shells, which 
they had left. Then she said, “ When you have grown up, you shall 
live as husband and wife.” 

The children went on and came to Clatsop, where they built a 
house. When the house was completed, the boy said to the girl, 
“Stay in that corner of the house, and I will stay in the one diago- 
nally opposite.” At night, when he was asleep, he heard the girl 
saying, “It is dripping here.” Then the boy said, “ Put your bed in 
the other far corner.” The girl did so, and after a short time she 
said, “It is dripping here.” Then the boy said, “Move your bed 
a little more this way, to the middle of the long side of the house.” 
After a short time she said again, “ It is dripping here,” and he told 
her, “Come here to this side.” After a short time the girl said again, 
“It is dripping here,” and then he called her, and they lay down 
together. In due time she gave birth toa boy. The father and his 
son used to sleep on the roof of the house. 

After a while Xi'lg6 began to pursue the children, the old man 
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following her. One day, when the young mother had gone picking 
berries, Xi'lg6 reached Columbia River, at a place opposite to where 
the house stood. She saw the man and the boy sleeping on the 
roof. She called them to take her across. The man did not hear 
her, and finally she became angry and said, “I wish you were dead.” 
Then she returned homeward. 

The man died, blood pouring from his mouth. At the time of 
sunset the boy awoke and began to cry. By this time his mother 
returned, and heard her child crying. She called her husband. 
“Don’t you hear our child crying? Come take him down.” As he 
did not stir, she went up to the roof and saw the blood. She turned 
the body over and found that her brother was dead. Then she took 
her son on her back, crying, “ What shall Ido?” She thought, “I 
will set fire to the house and burn myself.” She gave her boy toa 
woman who lived close by, set fire to the house at one corner, and 
jumped into the flames. 

After the fire had burned down, the woman who had taken care of 
the boy went and took a bone of the wrist of the woman and one rib 
of the man. She made a ball of the former and a bat of the latter 
for the boy to play with. She kept them at home until he was able 
to walk. 

One day, when he was playing with his ball, he happened to hit © 
a girl who was standing by. She cried and said, “ You have made 
me sick with your mother’s and father’s bones.” Then the boy 
thought, “ Are these my father’s and mother’s bones?” Crying, he 
went into the house of the woman who took care of him, and said, 
“ A girl abused me, saying that those were my mother’s and father’s 
bones.” Then the woman became very angry, and whipped the girl 
until she began to cry. Shecried so long that her nose became thin 
and pointed. The boy grew up, always thinking of his father and 
mother. He asked the old woman, “Who has killed my father and 
mother?” She said, “They who killed them live very far off, but if 
you want to go there I will help you.” He wished to go, and the 
woman said, “ A girl must go with you.” 

They selected a girl, and gave her a fine sea-otter skin to wear. 
The woman said, “ Try to walk underground.” She did so, assuming 
the shape of a mole. Then she told the boy, “ Try to fly.” He put 
a feather under his arm and flew away in the shape of an eagle. 
Then the two went to find Xi'lgé. 

When they were gone he told the girl, “When we reach a 
town I will fly in front of the houses, and the people will come 
forth, then you must go underground and steal all the dentalia you 
can get hold of.” When they came to a village he assumed the shape 
of an eagle. The people were all assembled in one house. One 
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man who happened to go out saw the eagle, and called the people, 
saying, “ See what is coming there!” They rushed out, and among 
them was an old woman, who was no other than Xi/lg6. Meanwhile, 
the girl had assumed the shape of a mole, who had gained access to 
the houses by passing underground. She stole all the dentalia she 
could lay her hands on. When Xi'lgé came out of the house, the 
eagle rushed down and took her up. Her hat fell down when he 
lifted her up, but he took her out to the ocean, where he tore her to 
pieces. 

Then he joined the girl again, and they travelled on. Soon they 
came to another town. Again the people rushed out of the house 
in order to see the eagle, and last of all there came an old woman, 
who was no other than Xi‘lg6. The young man was surprised to see 
her still alive. He took her, carried her far out into the ocean, and 
tore her to pieces. When he took her up, her hat fell down. 

He returned and met the girl, and they travelled on and met the 
Blue Jay, who asked them, “ What are you going to do with the old 
woman?” The young man replied, “I want to kill her. Do you 
know how I can accomplish it?” The Blue Jay did not reply, and 
they left him. After a while they came to a town, and again the 
people came out to see the eagle, and last among them an old 
woman, who was no-other than Xi’lg6. Once more he took her up 
and tore her to pieces far out in the ocean, and her hat fell to the 
ground as he lifted her up. He returned and met the girl, and when 
they were travelling on they again met the Blue Jay, who asked them 
what they were going to do with the old woman. The young man 
replied, “I want to kill her.” Then the Blue Jay said, “You must 
not take her body, but take her hat. You will find a small, long 
thing in the top of her hat. That is herheart. You must tear that 
and throw it into the sea, then she will be dead.” He followed this 
advice, and thus succeeded in killing the old woman. 

In every town where they had been the girl had obtained dentalia, 
which they divided among themselves and returned home. 

Franz Boas. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


IV. 


AN account has been given of prose romances in which a quest of 
the Grail is achieved by Perceval, grand-nephew of Joseph of Ari- 
mathza. The chronology assumes that the Arthurian period belonged 
to the end of the first century. So ignorant a misconception could 
not long pass unchallenged; it was thought necessary to postpone 
the action by four hundred years; such extension of time was ef- 
fected by insertion of a number of ancestors, described as protectors 
of the Grail and possessors of the country in which it was kept. 
Together with this alteration went a change more essential, in virtue 
of which the place of Perceval came to be filled by a hero to whom 
was given the name which in English orthography appears as Gala- 
had. Tales making mention of this new actor belong to a time 
when efforts were made to bring into a connected whole the incon- 
sistent narratives dealing with the fortunes of knights of the Round 
Table. This result was accomplished by means of a voluminous 
composition, in which the most important figure was Lancelot of 
the Lake, whose passion for Arthur’s queen became the centre of 
the history. An introductory composition undertook to explain the 
descent of the chief Arthurian heroes from Joseph of Arimathza ; 
while the interval between the earlier history and the advent of 
Lancelot was filled by a biography of Merlin, now continued and 
expanded. In this manner the body of Arthurian narrative was 
brought into some sort of sequence; and it is only as forming inte- 
gral parts of this extensive system of fiction that have survived tales 
dealing with Galahad as the accomplisher of the quest. 


GRAND ST. GRAAL, OR NASCIEN. 


This romance is a recast of the story of Joseph of Arimathza 
composed by Robert de Boron ; the remodeller chose to indicate 
Robert as author of his reconstruction. A modern editor, Hucher, 
accepting such statement as veritable, assumed that Robert had 
written two histories of the Grail, and printed the longer romance 
under the title of Grand St. Graal, designating the shorter com- 
position as Petit St. Graal. For want of a better name, the mislead- 
ing title has been retained ; it would seem wiser to denominate the 
story according to the name of some one of its chief actors, prefer- 
ably Nascien, who figures as ancestor of Lancelot and Galahad. 
The author called his story simply estoire du Graal. 

The writer, who wishes to be thought a well-known hermit reluc- 
tant to give his name, audaciously describes his work as in the 
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nature of holy scripture written by the hand of God, who is said to 
have appeared in vision in the year 717 after the Passion, bringing 
the book, which on Ascension Day is to be taken up to heaven, and 
which the hermit is told to copy (of this book, as above observed, 
Robert de Boron is afterwards indicated as translator). After the 
preface narrating this vision are recited adventures of Joseph of 
Arimathza, according to the model furnished by Robert, but with 
expansions. The romance then proceeds to deal, at great length, 
with the experience of certain converts of Joseph, namely, Evelach 
king of Sarras near Babylon, his brother-in-law Josephe, and Celi- 
doine, son of the latter. At Sarras, by divine mandate, Josephe, son 
of Joseph, is consecrated as first Christian bishop, Christ himself 
performing the ordination: Evelach, who is at war with the king of 
Egypt, receives from Josephe a red-cross shield, with an injunction 
that it shall be uncovered only in time of mortal peril; this advice 
Evelach obeys, and in his utmost danger is saved by a (supernatural) 
white knight; he is baptized under the name of Mordrain, while 
Seraphe takes that of Nascien. In a vision, Mordrain sees his 
nephew Celidoine, son of Nascien, caught up to heaven, while nine 
rivers flow from his body; in eight of these a man from heaven 
washes his extremities, but in the ninth is completely immersed ; 
the vision is expounded as having reference to the race of Celidoine, 
whose last descendants are Lancelot and Galahad. 

The converts undergo a series of temptations and tribulations, 
being severally taken up by the Holy Ghost, and carried to rocky 
islets (the idea is borrowed from the temptation of Jesus) ; in this 
solitude Mordrain and Nascien suffer from assaults of the devil in 
feminine form, but are consoled by the daily visits of an old man 
(impersonating divine grace) who arrives in a self-sailing silver ship ; 
eventually the three relations are brought together on a marvellous 
vessel, the ship of Solomon (emblematic of the Church), of which 
is given a curious and elaborately symbolic account. 

Solomon having had an unfortunate experience of women, and in- 
dulging in satire of the sex, it is revealed to him that from his line 
shall come a virgin, through whom shall be made good the fall of 
our first parents ; the race shall not end in this spotless maiden, but 
terminate in a virgin knight (Galahad), who shall deliver his people. 
Anxious to leave a memento for this descendant, Solomon, who in 
spite of his acrimony seems to be in the habit of taking the advice 
of his wife, constructs a wonderful vessel, in which he places a bed, 
with a crown at the head, and at the foot the sword of his father 
David, which for the purpose he furnishes with a new pommel ; the 
hangings, supplied by Solomon’s wife, are of tow, she declaring 
that they can be changed only by the daughter of a king (the sister 
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of Perceval, as related in the Queste). The bed is inclosed by a 
frame composed of two rods (presumably designed to sustain a can- 
opy) rising perpendicularly from the centre of each side, and above 
crossed by a third; these rods (or spindles) are of the three sym- 
bolic colors, white for chastity, green for long-suffering, and red for 
charity ; they are made from a scion of the Tree of Life, the wood 
of which has undergone three changes of color corresponding to the 
periods of primeval innocence, of the fall, and of the redemption ; 
the vessel is only to be entered by persons of perfect faith. 

On board of the ship is also taken a princess of Persia, the sole 
survivor of a vessel in which she has sailed; the princess must have 
been an acquaintance of Celidoine, he having already been described 
as preaching the gospel in that country, but as set adrift by jealous 
barons. Before reaching port, Celidoine is carried away by a mys- 
terious bark and landed in Britain, whither also proceed Joseph of 
Arimathzea and his company, who use Joseph’s shirt as a miraculous 
conveyance, preceded by the Grail, carried by bearers who walk on 
the sea; Celidoine comes to the city of Galefort, and preaches to the 
duke of that city; Mordrain, Nascien, and the princess arrive at 
Mordrain’s country, but before Nascien can be reached by his wife 
he sets out in search of his lost son, and is carried by Solomon’s 
ship to Britain, where he joins the party of Joseph, and in Galefort 
finds Celidoine. Joseph temporarily retires to the forest of Bro- 
celiande in Scotland; Josephe preaches the gospel in Britain, but is 
thrown into prison by the cruel king of North Wales ; Mordrain, in 
Sarras, is notified by a dream, and makes a military expedition for 
Josephe’s release, taking with him his own wife Sarracinte, Flege- 
tine wife of Nascien, and the Persian princess. Mordrain finds his 
kinsmen in Galefort, and in the resulting war the king of North 
Wales is slain and Josephe released ; the princess of Persia is united 
in marriage to Celidoine, who becomes king of Britain, and from 
this alliance descends the Grail hero. Sarracinte bears a son Galaad, 
who gives his name to Gales or Wales, and is ancestor of Urien 
(father of Yvain). 

The romance proceeds to recite the story of Bron, Alein, Moys, 
and Petrus, as told by Robert de Boron, but with many expansions, 
the scene now being laid in Britain. Pier (Petrus) becomes king of 
the city of Orcanie and ancestor of Lot and Gawain. Mordrain, 
while approaching too near the Grail, is blinded by a hot wind, but 
in answer to his prayer receives a divine promise that he shall not 
pass from earth before looking on the face of Galaad (Galahad), the 
last of his line. With the exception of Mordrain and Celidoine, the 
actors simultaneously pass away; Josephe, in dying, retraces with 
his blood the red cross on the shield of Mordrain, which is deposited 
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in the abbey where Nascien is interred, there to await the advent, 
after four hundred years, of the last of his race (Galahad). 

The story concludes by relating the lineage of the Grail hero on 
the father’s and mother’s side, in an equal number of generations. 
Instead of Alein, Josue, brother of Josephe, is substituted as ances- 
tor (so that Galahad comes directly from Joseph of Arimathzea), 
Josue marries the daughter of a king Alphasan, who builds for the 
Grail the castle of Corbenic; from the danger of approaching too 
near the holy vessel, the hall of the castle receives the name of 
Palais Adventureus (as that of Sarras is called Palais Esperitel). In 
consequence of the divine wrath resulting from the slaying of Lam- 
bor (great-grandfather of Galahad) by a certain Varlan (or Bruillant), 
the kingdom becomes waste, and takes the name of Terre Gaste 
instead of Terre Foraine. The son of Lambor is Pellehan, who 
approaches too near the holy vessel, and is wounded by a divine 
weapon ; it is predicted that he shall be healed only by his grandson 
(Galahad). His son is Pelles, the Fisher King, whose daughter 
(unnamed), through Lancelot of the Lake, becomes mother of Gala- 
had. The descendants of Celidoine are enumerated, ending in Lance- 
lot and Galahad ; it is stated that the story will be continued in the 
tale of Merlin. 


In spite of its prolixity and involution, the scheme of the elabo- 
rate narrative appears sufficiently simple. The whole composition 
seems intended to pave the way for the advent of a new Grail-hero, 
who shall be a son of Lancelot of the Lake, as well as a scion of 
the race of Joseph of Arimathzea. It was thought essential to provide 
this personage with an ancestry as imposing as that in earlier tales 
ascribed to Perceval; such end was accomplished by the introduc- 
tion of a new group, Mordrain, Nascien, and Celidoine, answering 
to Joseph, Bron, and Alein of the tale of Robert de Boron. The 
adventures of this trio, although in appearance involved, really con- 
stitute an allegory, depicting the trials of new converts, their sus- 
tenance by divine grace, their tossing in the agitated waters of the 
world, and their deliverance in the ship of the church. The poem 
of Robert naturally falls into two portions, severally reciting his 
imprisonment and release, and the service and surrender of the 
Grail; in order to insert the new material, these divisions are sepa- 
rated, and the additional matter intercalated. Designing to derive 
from his main actors the families of the principal knights of the 
Round Table, the writer prefers that part of the action shall pass 
in Britain ; in order to accomplish this purpose, it is necessary to 
represent Joseph of Arimathza as an evangelist in that island. In 
accordance with current legend, Robert had described Joseph as a 
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soldier, whereas in the opinion of the later romancer the head of the 
pilgrim community ought to figure as a representative of Holy 
Church ; accordingly, the personality of Joseph is divided, and the 
greater part of his activity now assigned to a son Josephe, who, as 
divinely ordained proto-bishop, is able to typify the clergy. In spite 
of this complex allegory, the writer is rather a novelist than a the- 
ologian, has at heart more the inditing of an agreeable story than the 
maintenance of a doctrinal thesis; his composition, as already re- 
marked, is intended as an introduction to a body of fiction, in which 
the achiever of the quest was represented as Galahad. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the long romance, occupying some eight 
hundred pages in the edition of Hucher, may have reached its pre- 
sent form only as the ultimate of several successive editions. The 
continuing invention of new episodes is attested by the manuscripts ; 
one long addition has been printed by Hucher. Nevertheless, if the 
analysis here given be correct, it would appear to follow that the 
outlines of the story must have belonged to the tale as first devised. 

A notice by a Cistercian chronicler, Helinandus, has been thought 
to furnish means for a determination of time. This writer mentions, 
under a date of about 717, that at this time a hermit in Britain was 
shown by an angel a wonderful vision concerning Joseph, a noble 
decurion, who took down from the cross the body of our Lord, and 
concerning the dish (catino illo vel paropside) in which the Lord 
supped with the disciples, and in which by the same hermit had 
been written a story termed gradale. Now, says the chronicler, in 
the French tongue gvradalis or gradale signifies a dish (scute/la) wide 
and somewhat deep, in which costly viands are commonly served in 
courses (gradatim), one morsel after another in various arrangement. 
In the vulgar speech it is also termed gvea/, as to the partaker grate- 
ful (grata), and acceptable as well by reason of the containing ves- 
sel, made of silver or other expensive material, as for the sake of 
the contents, namely, the manifold service of various meats. The 
history, as he says, he failed to find in Latin, but only in French, in 
which form it was possessed by certain nobles, but even thus not 
easy to be found complete. 

It would seem self-evident that this notice refers to the present 
romance, with which it corresponds in virtue of date, the description 
of the Grail, and the mention of the work as introductory. As He- 
linandus ended his chronicles in 1204, it has been assumed that the 
composition took place at that time; but such ground appears un- 
stable. The existing form of the prose tale seems to imply a later 
date ; Gaston Paris tentatively suggests about 1240. 

In the Nascien the functions of the holy vessel are similar to 
those which it performs in the poem of Robert. It is carried by 
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the pilgrims in their wanderings in an ark (symbolical of the ark of 
the covenant) ; it is placed as the chief object on a table (correspond- 
ing to that of the eucharist), at which the righteous are fed with 
such food as they may desire (ke on peust desirer, Hucher, vol. ii. p. 
367). It is described as covered by a paten (i. 212). But there is a 
cardinal distinction, in that while in Robert’s account the Grail is 
but a name for the eucharistic chalice, in the recast it is defined as 
the dish in which was served the Paschal Lamb. Hence the idea 
becomes confused, and the vessel is degraded to a talisman ; in feed- 
ing the multitude, it is placed on the table, and the bread is multi- 
plied as in the example of the miracle of the loaves and fishes. 

The difficulties which this alteration of definition occasioned are 
exhibited in the elaborate and interesting account of the episcopal 
consecration of Josephe (ed. Hucher, vol. ii. p. 173 ff.), in which the 
waiter has endeavored to make his narration conform to the practice 
of the cathedral churches of his day. The ark holding the Grail is 
represented as standing in the great hall of the Palais Esperitel at 
Sarras ; a knowledge of its contents is given through a series of 
visions of a mystical character. 

(1.) Standing before the open door of the ark, Josephe sees Christ 
surrounded by angels bearing the instruments of the Passion, cross, 
nails, lance, sponge, scourge ; presently the Redeemer is seen to be 
fixed on the cross and pierced by the lance, while the blood runs 
down into the holy vessel below his feet (the Grail). 

(2.) Joseph, noticing the absorption of his son, presses forward, 
and obtains quite a different spectacle. In the ark stands an altar, 
covered with a white cloth surmounted bya red one. On one side of 
the altar reposes the lance-head, on the other the Grail, while in the 
centre stands a golden cup covered by a golden plate (chalice and 
paten), the cup containing the wine, and the plate the bread. Before 
the altar (facing Joseph) is seen a lifted hand holding a cross (a 
hand extended from a cloud being a symbol of deity), opposite (be- 
tween Joseph and the altar), two hands carrying candles. 

(3.) While so occupied, Joseph hears open the door of a chamber 
(probably a chamber in which the Grail is supposed to be kept, as 
is the case in Corbenic); he turns his head, and sees a procession 
pass through the door and enter the hall. In advance come angels, 
who act as aspergers and thurifers; an angel whose forehead is 
signed with letters (as in the sacred art of the time), bears the holy 
vessel, which reposes on a green cloth, while on one side is carried 
Holy Scripture, on the other a drawn sword. Behind proceed an- 
gelic candle-bearers, with candles of the three symbolic colors ; last 
advances the risen Christ, robed as a priest. The procession makes 
circuit of the palace, and halts in front of the altar, making obei- 
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sances. Supernatural persons habited as clergy bring forth vest- 
ments and array Josephe, Christ himself bestowing mitre, crosier, 
and ring, and expounding the symbolic significance of episcopal 
robes. 

(4.) The consecration having thus been performed, Josephe is 
able to celebrate mass and enters the ark, which supernaturally 
enlarges to receive him (the ark answering to the chancel, which 
only priests may tread), while the people remain without. The altar 
is supposed to be arranged as before described, the chalice being 
surmounted by the paten holding the bread. The celebrant uttering 
the words of consecration, the wine is changed into blood and the 
bread to the body of Christ; from the paten the officiator takes the 
host, and perceives that the figure of a child has taken the place of 
the bread; he dismembers and partakes, while angels make genu- 
flection. This done, attendant angels receive the paten and chalice, 
and return to the holy vessel, the paten on top of the chalice; the 
angels once more elevate and carry forth paten, cup, and vessel in 
procession through the building ; the faithful communicate (but so 
far as the account shows, only of the bread). The sacred utensils 
are returned to the altar; the bishop disrobes, the vestments are 
placed in the ark, and a treasurer is appointed to take in charge the 
sacred objects. 

In this curious account it will be seen that the arrangement of 
chalice and paten answers to that described in the words of Hono- 
rius of Auxerre, above noticed as paraphrased by Robert de Boron, 
and as forming the centre of his poem; the paten lies on the cup, 
serving as its cover, while plate and chalice are elevated in one act. 
To Robert this description presents no difficulty, inasmuch as with 
him the Grail is but a proper name for the cup; but the remodeller, 
embarrassed by his conception of the holy vessel as a dinner-dish, 
does not know in what way to utilize it in the ceremony, and can find 
no better resort than to make it serve the purpose of a receptacle ; 
while he assigns to the chalice, conceived as a different vessel, the 
function which Robert had given to the Grail, now inconsistently 
made to occupy a subordinate position. Such manner of represen- 
tation seems to be quite consonant with the theory that the progress 
of the legend consisted in a series of attempts to concord the inde- 
pendent and contradictory stories of Crestien and Robert. 

In the latter part of the romance, the surroundings of the vessel 
are similar to the circumstances narrated in the Queste ; it is kept 
in the upper chamber of the castle of Corbenic, whence of its own 
accord at night it enters the main hall, carried by unseen bearers, 
only the sound of whose wings is heard, and where service is per- 
formed before it by saints and angels ; the place is too holy to be 
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used as a sleeping-chamber (vol. iii. p. 291). This more fantastic 
account may seem to suggest the labor of a different hand. 

In the romance of Pellesvaus, above mentioned, it is stated that 
the Grail is susceptible of five different transmutations of shape, 
one being the eucharistic chalice; it served as the first cup used 
in the dominions of Arthur. The mention may be thought to indi- 
cate that the writer of the Pellesvaus was acquainted with incon- 
sistent representations of the holy vessel, in one of which it figured 
as a cup of the sacrament ; and certainly the manner of notice seems 
indicative of a later period of composition than that of the Grand 
St. Graal. 

AGRAVAIN. 

The long Lancelot romance consists of several distinct editions, 
reciting respectively the youth of the hero, his advent at court, and 
the incipiency of his passion for the queen (Galehaut), his rescue of 
Guinevere from the mysterious land to which she has been taken by 
a ravisher (Chevalier de la Charrette), the quarrel of Lancelot with 
the queen, apd his madness (Agravain), the quest of the Holy 
Grail (Queste), and the fall of the kingdom of Arthur (Mort Artus). 
The third and fourth of these divisions are connected as preface and 
sequel of a single story. 

Although repeatedly included among early productions of the 
printing-press, the Lancelot has not as yet been critically edited 
from the manuscripts ; in particular the Agravain is accessible only 
through a very brief abstract of P. Paris, and through the version of 
Sir Thomas Malory, in the twelfth and thirteenth books of his Morte 
Darthur, including only selected portions of the narrative. The varia- 
tions of Malory from the usual French text of the romance have been 
pointed out by H. O. Sommer in his edition of the English writer. 

As already remarked, the Agravain supplies an introduction to 
the story of the Queste. In the course of adventures, Lancelot 
arrives at Corbenic, the castle of Pelles, the maimed Fisher King ; in 
order to fulfil an oracle, without Lancelot’s intention, a meeting is 
arranged between him and Elaine, daughter of Pelles ; the fruit of 
this encounter is Galahad, who is reared in Corbenic, and there seen 
as a babe by Bohor, in the course of a visit to the castle. Bohor 
passes a night of trial in the Palais Adventureus ; being wounded, 
he is left in the hall, and there visited and healed by the Grail, which 
enters through the windows, preceded by a censer-bearer (a flying 
serpent or dove, according to different versions), and carried by a 
(supernatural) white-robed maiden, not clearly discernible. Bohor 
afterwards comes to the door of the chamber in which is kept the 
vessel, and sees it standing on a silver table, while a person habited 
as bishop (presumably Josephe) says mass before it. The appear- 
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ance of Perceval at Arthur’s court is related. The writer introduces 
the Gallic wars of Arthur, followed by the Pentecostal feast de- 
scribed by Geoffrey of Monmouth ; in the account of the latter this 
festival is immediately followed by the Roman wars and the struggle 
with Mordred ; but the French romancer intercalates a long period 
containing the exploits of the knights of the Round Table in Brit- 
ain. The daughter of Pelles attends this festival, as does Lance- 
lot ; the latter, once more unintentionally unfaithful to the queen, 
is reproved by the latter, and in consequence loses his mind, flying 
to the forest. After various experiences, he comes as a want-wit to 
Corbenic, is found by Elaine, and carried before the Grail to be 
healed. Accompanied by Elaine, he withdraws to a retreat called 
the Joyous Isle, whence, through the agency of his half-brother, 
Hector de Mares, and Perceval, he is once more induced to visit the 
court. By this time the young Galahad has reached the period of 
an independent resolution; desiring to be near his father, he asks 
and obtains permission to be transferred from Corbenic to an abbey 
near Camelot, where his education is intrusted to a hermit-tutor. 
A lapse of some years is now presumed to take place. 


QUESTE DEL SAINT GRAAL, 


This part of the Lancelot has been separately printed by Furni- 
vall, but only from one MS. There exists also a Welsh translation, 
of a very faithful and literal character, but, as compared with the 
French text, exhibiting a number of omissions ; it would seem that 
the Welsh manuscript represents a better text, the increments being 
invariably the result of interpolation. Whether there is in existence 
any French text answering to that of the Welsh version, can only be 
determined by a future critical edition. 

The story is continued from the Agravain, the tale relating a 
visit of Lancelot to the abbey of nuns where Galahad resides, the 
knighting of the youth, his advent in Arthur’s court, and his extrac- 
tion of a sword from a block of marble (the incident is imitated 
after that related in the Merlin concerning a similar feat of Arthur). 
The Holy Grail appears, covered by a white napkin (the color of 
chastity), carried as usual by invisible bearers, and passes before 
the tables, causing these to be supplied with all desirable food ; the 
knights vow a quest, not to be intermitted until they shall reach the 
court (of the Fisher King), where such fare is daily supplied. Gala- 
had is owned chief of the questers, who pursue their several ways ; 
he is provided with the red-cross shield hanging in the abbey where 
Nascien is interred (as recited in the romance treating of the latter), 
and performs feats allegorically interpreted, driving away the evil 
spirit that has taken up residence in the body of an entombed knight, 
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and releasing the imprisoned damsels of the castle of maidens (sym- 
bolical of souls in hell). Gawain and Perceval are overthrown by 
Galahad, who disappears, pursued by the others ; Gawain and other 
knights fail to obtain opportunities of distinction (a failure emblem- 
atic of their unregenerate condition). Lancelot finds the Holy 
Grail standing on the altar of a lonely chapel, whence it descends 
in order to heal a sick knight, but falls asleep, and fails to honor 
the sacred vessel. The adventures of Perceval are related at length; 
he learns from an aunt that the quest is to be achieved by three 
persons, two virgins (Galahad and himself) and one chaste (Bohor) ; 
he arrives at the abbey of Mordrain, and sees the aged king ; he is 
tempted by the devil, but consoled by the aged mariner (the same 
who appears in the Nascien story), and is taken away by a vessel 
that touches at his isle (after the manner of the characters in the 
romance last named). Gawain and Lancelot arrive at the cell of a 
hermit named Nascien (a different person from the Nascien of the 
Grand St. Grail), and are rebuked as personified Pride and Ostenta- 
tion; Lancelot submits to scourging, and promises amendment, 
while Gawain is informed that he is to have no part in the quest. 
Adventures of Bohor are related; in time of need he abandons his 
brother in order to rescue a maiden, and finally enters the vessel 
which carries Perceval. The two are joined by Galahad, who is 
guided by Perceval’s sister; they go to sea, and on an island dis- 
cover Solomon’s ship, concerning which is given the same account 
found in the Nascien story. The lady renews the hangings of the 
sword of David, which she supplies with cords of her own hair, 
dedicated to that use from the day of Galahad’s knighthood ; she 
presents Galahad with the sword, named the Sword of Strange 
Hangings. The voyagers land in Scotland; the sister of Perceval 
gives her blood to heal a leprous lady and perishes, giving direc- 
tions that her body shall be put on board a ship without a crew, in 
order that the vessel may be wafted to Sarras, where she wishes to 
be buried in the Palais Esperitel. The three knights separate; Lan- 
celot finds the ship conveying Perceval’s sister, and here remains 
half a year in company with his son Galahad. A white knight 
bids them depart in order to complete the Adventures of Britain. 
Lancelot, in the course of wanderings, comes to Corbenic, and sees 
the Grail in the chamber, where it is covered with a green napkin, 
on a silver table, while mass is said by a mysterious priest, and 
angels swing censers. At the elevation of the host, Lancelot sees 
the celebrant overweighted by three men (the bread which has taken 
the form of the Trinity); he starts forward to assist him, but is 
struck down by a hot wind; on coming to himself he is told that 
his quest is ended. Hector arrives, but does not know that he 
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has reached the goal, and abandons the quest in shame. Galahad 
comes to Mordrain’s abbey, and heals the sick king ; he finally joins 
Bohor, in whose company during five years, he achieves the Adven- 
tures of Britain, and the two at last arrive at Corbenic. 

The conclusion is of the most curt brevity. Galahad is recog- 
nized with joy, as an absentee of many years. Concerning the 
healing of the maimed being, nothing seems to be said; the French 
text, by an interpolation, has remedied the omission. The questers 
are led into the palace, where the Grail is seen standing on a silver 
table, and left alone, accompanied only by a (symbolic) maiden. 
Nine mysterious knights (who seem to typify the communion of 
saints) appear and unite in the ceremony. Josephe, first Christian 
bishop ordained by Christ at Sarras, descends from heaven in order 
to perform the rite; after the bread has been consecrated, the 
Redeemer replaces the celebrant, and himself dispenses the host. 
Christ informs the questers concerning the nature of the Holy 
Vessel, as the dish of the Paschal Lamb, and directs them to follow 
the Grail to Sarras, whither it will presently retire. Accordingly, 
the three proceed to the shore, where they find the ship of Solomon, 
and whither proceed the Grail and table. In the port of Sarras they 
find the vessel containing the body of Perceval’s sister; they suffer 
persecution from a heathen tyrant, but the latter dies, and by divine 
command Galahad is made king. A year after the coronation, 
Josephe again descends and celebrates mass ; when the plate which 
covers the holy vessel is raised, Christ appears within the Grail, and 
Galahad, according to his desire, passes away in ecstatic vision. 
Perceval dies as a hermit, while Bohor finally returns to Arthur’s 
court, where he tells the story. 

The French text adds that the account had been written out by 
order of King Arthur, and deposited in the abbey of Salisbury, 
where it was found by Walter Map, who translated it for King 
Henry. 


The central feature of this composition is the figure of Galahad. 
The name (as Heinzel has pointed out) is biblical, Galaad being, in 
the Vulgate, the name of that great-grandson of Joseph who in the 
English version (Numbers xxvi. 29, and elsewhere) is styled Gilead. 
In Judges x. 18, where the English translation has, “He shall 
be head over all the inhabitants of Gilead,” the Latin renders erit¢ 
dux populi Galaad; the romancer may hence have derived the 
idea of making Galahad king of the people (biblical names are com- 
mon among kings of the line as given in Grand St. Graal). The 
sonance with Gales, Wales, may also have had weight. That the 
proper names Galaad and Lancelot are repeated in the story, being 
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applied also to other members of the family, does not appear to need 
explanation, being entirely in keeping with the art of the narrator. 

Some incidents of the story are parallel to those recited in the 
Perceval romances. That the Grail is made to emigrate from the 
castle of the quest to a home beyond the waves is in correspondence 
with the narrative of the Pellesvaus. The latter also mentions the 
red-cross shield, but as belonging to Joseph, who, being a soldier, 
might well leave such a relic to a descendant. The appearance of 
Galahad at court is quite correspondent to that of Perceval in the 
prose romance. Speaking more generally, the idea of a quest after 
the holy vessel is identical in both classes of tales. That the Gal- 
ahad story is essentially a recast of that relating to Perceval may 
perhaps be thought evident from the alteration of time and inser- 
tion of additional generations of ancestors ; but it does not follow 
that the extant Perceval romances can be shown to be earlier. 

In the Queste, the description of the Grail shows a tendency to 
become more talismanic and less symbolic. From the chamber in 
which it is kept it proceeds to the hall of the palace, exactly how 


- does not appear.’ Here Galahad finds it on the silver table; it seems 


an inconsistency that the spear (and, in the French text, a napkin) 
has to be carried in procession from the chamber. From this resi- 
dence the Grail proceeds through Britain, on errands of healing and 
mercy. 
In the final and most important part of the story the celebrant is 
Josephe, and reference is made to his consecration as first Christian 
bishop, a mention showing that the author had in mind the Grand 
St. Graal, which introduces this personage. Ritually considered, 
the account of the Queste is unintelligible. The bleeding lance is 
said to be placed in such manner as to exude into the Grail, filling 
it with blood ; presently, in obvious contradiction, it is stated that 
the vessel serves as depositary of the sacramental bread. Over the 
lance-head and the Grail is laid a napkin; but in the second service 
we read that the vessel is covered by a paten, an arrangement only 
proper for the eucharistic cup. In the first ceremony Christ himself 
rises from the bread and feeds the communicants, so that the vision 
is complete ; in the second, only a partial glimpse of the Redeemer 
is obtained: thus we have bathos where climax is intended. The 
words put into the mouth of Christ are of childish simplicity ; they 
answer to Christ’s admonition to the newly consecrated bishop in 
the antecedent romance, where they possess some applicability. It 
would seem that the writer of the Queste modelled his relation on 
the story of the ordination as related in the Grand St. Graal ; what 
there is reasonable and intelligible, regarded as a mystic account of 


- an ecclesiastical rite, in the brief imitation of the Queste becomes 
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little better than nonsense. The idea to be conveyed is, that the 
mystery of the Grail, in other words the secret of a holy life, con- 
sists in the reception, through ecstatic vision, of the self-incarnating 
Redeemer, a privilege accorded solely to participants in the office of 
the mass, and only to such of these as are able to lead a religious, 
that is to say, an ascetic life; so long as this conception is set forth, 
the author is quite indifferent to the consistency of details. 

. The Agravain recites the manner in which Galahad was born, 
and how he came to be a resident of an abbey near Camelot.’ The 
Queste presupposes such history, and cannot therefore be regarded 
as an independent composition, but only as another volume of an 
elaborate novel. That the productions are not entirely consistent 
shows that they were not produced at one time by one hand. 

That the same remark applies to other portions of the Lancelot 
story is proven by the introduction of Bohor as one of the questers, 
he being chaste, albeit no virgin knight ; such mention has relation 
to a chapter of the Lancelot story reciting a corresponding adven- 
ture of Bohor. 

With relation to the Grand St. Graal, or Nascien romance, the 
case is similar. It has been shown that the final and principal 
chapter of the Queste seems to be modelled on the former story. 
So also the abstract given of the history of the converts Mordrain, — 
Nascien, and Celidoine refers to the earlier romance, in which, as 
already observed, the motive is allegorical. The same is true of the 
introduction of the ship of Solomon, which in the Grand St. Graal 
has a function as serving to transport the actors, as well as to typify 
the delivering church; in the Queste, the vessel appears to be 
dragged in merely for the purpose of decoration. _ 

On the other hand, even although the Nascien story may have 
been earlier than the existing form of the Queste, and served as a 
model for the latter, yet it seems clear that it must have been 
composed to serve as preface for a tale of the quest in which the 
achiever was a son of Lancelot; furthermore, the relation as now 

_ Preserved has been edited in such manner as to bring it into ac- 
cord with the extant version of the Queste. 

The conclusion must be, that the several works mentioned form a 
body of romance, every part of which has been edited and reédited 
with reference to every other. In this task have been engaged 
many hands, the resulting stories never being brought to absolute 
uniformity ; various stages in the development may be conjecturally 
indicated, but it seems very improbable that complete apprehension 
will ever be attained ; one might as well turn a telescope on a mirage 
as expect by methods of minute scholarship to solve such a problem. 
On general principles, it may be presumed that the reputation of 
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Galahad, as substitute for Perceval, the earlier hero of the quest, 
had been established by some one work of merit, which we possess 
only in the form of the developments to which it gave rise; but as 
recasts give small idea of originals, it will be safest to assume that 
no notion can be obtained respecting the nature of such supposititious 
story. 

The complication of the extant romances is still further increased 
by indications that in addition to the Queste as now preserved ex- 
isted other French versions of the history. An example of such an 
independent narrative is furnished by a Portuguese work entitled 
“ Demanda do Santo Graall,” doubtless the rendering of a lost French 
original. The “ Demanda” has only in part been printed ; so far as 
accessible, it makes the impression of a story yet more sophisticated 
than the Queste, and exhibiting still further advance in the evolu- 
tion of the cycle. In any case, the existence of such a production 
goes to make clear the extent to which each successive editor in- 
dulged his fancy, his alterations being limited only by his powers of 
invention and adaptation. 

Setting aside questions of origin, and regarding the Queste as a 
much edited conglomerate, in which the material was finally brought 
into a form deemed suitable for incorporation in the Lancelot ro- 
mance, it still appears possible to decipher the motives presiding 
over the construction. The Holy Grail being considered as repre- 
senting the central mystery of the faith, the eternal self-sacrifice of 
Christ, as represented in the ceremony of the mass, it was necessary 
that the possessor of the vessel should exhibit a character in con- 
formity with the ecclesiastical ideal of the Christian life. This ideal 
of excellence was that belonging to monastic asceticism; for such 
presentation the figure of Perceval, as it had been drawn by Cres- 
tien, was too human; it therefore was thought necessary to invent a 
new hero, who should more perfectly answer to the conventional 
conception of laudable piety. For the sake of popularity, as well as 
of artistic contrast, this person was made a son of the admired 
Lancelot, to whose unlawful passion he offered the most complete 
opposition. In order not to break too violently with a form of the 
tale still accepted, it was considered worth while to associate Perce- 
val as a subordinate hero of the quest ; to avoid awkward duplica- 
tion, and secure a symbolic trinity, Bohor, cousin of Lancelot, was 
added to the group. Lancelot, though rejected with the pride of the 
churchman who sets foot on the magnificence of the world, was yet 
treated with the respect due to his office as main hero of the long 
narrative in which the story of the quest was to be only an episode. 
Other knights of the Round Table were introduced merely for the 
purpose of expressing reprobation of secular splendor. In the por- 
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trait of the central personage, care was taken to remove every trait 
that implied failure or disappointment ; in Galahad was to be ex- 
hibited only the shining forth of spiritual glory manifest in the 
Christ of whom he is avowedly a copy. The character of the hero, 
apparently chivalric, is in reality ecclesiastical, and the narrative an 
eulogium, under the form of the novel, of monasticism and especially 
of celibacy. 

It may be doubted how far such manner of representation was the 
expression of individual conviction, how far of conscious art. The 
Queste was designed as one volume of a fashionable romance, of 
which other volumes were intended to possess sentimental attrac- 
tion; such inconsistency in no wise disturbed the author, who was 
not incommoded by the knowledge that his pious construction de- 
pended on a discreditable intrigue. 

Respecting the characteristics of the story, the present writer has 
observed, in the Introduction of a recent work: “ The narrative ex- 
hibits no development of personality, no characteristic portraiture ; 
having its chief literary merit in an agreeable style, it proceeds with 
the ¢old indifference of a writer who is conscious that his tale is an 
allegory. The outward world can scarce be said to exist ; we are in 
the realm of religious ideas, supernatural forces of light and darkness, 
of whose struggle the visible universe is merely a symbol. Accept- 
ing this conception, the story is devoid of depth; in this drama the 
actors are as mechanical as the properties ; the reader asks himself 
whether the creator of the play aimed at any end higher than the 
production of a fashionable novel. If such was his purpose, the 
task was a success. The prose style permitted the supposition, 
encouraged by the tenor of the narrative, that it was entitled to 
the credit of history ; incorporation with the adventures of Lancelot 
favored its authority; while, in return, the attraction of the new 
romance extended the influence of a body of fiction capable equally 
of gratifying sentimental taste and appealing to religious austerity. 
In such manner, and through popular preference for masses over 
details, for myth above character, the fame of Galahad came to 
supersede that of the more human Perceval.” 

It has been especially in modern English literature that the ro- 
mance has exercised influence. This effect has been attained in 
virtue of the enthusiasm of Malory, in whose abstract the tale 
assumed a freshness not to be found in his French original, and from 
whom the narrative passed into the hands of Tennyson, in whose 
beautiful lines it came to represent quite a different order of ethical 
ideas. 
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Note. — Already has been mentioned the discussion of R. Heinzel, “ Uber die 
Franzézischen Gralramane,” in the Denkschriften d. Kais. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil. 
hist. Classe, vol. xl. iii, Vienna, 1892. — In my King Arthur and the Table Round, 
tales chiefly after the Old French of Crestien of Troyes, 2 vols., Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York, 1897, | have given a version of some of the im- 
portant passages of the Queste after the text of Furnivall. In this text is an 
important error; the name of Joseph is substituted for that of Josephe (son of 
Joseph) as celebrant of the mass before the Grail, at the advent of Galahad. It 
seems plain that the writer of the Queste knew and used the Grand St. Graal, 
which must therefore be considered as the earlier work; the relation extends to 
the language of the passage. — The Portuguese Demanda has been partly edited 
by K. v. Reinhardstoettner, Berlin, 1889 (but only to the extent of one volume). 
An opinion has been expressed that the Portuguese work represents an older 
form of the Queste. This view is examined and rejected by Heinzel, pp. 162-171. 
So far as the Demanda has been printed, it seems to correspond closely to the 
Queste, with the interpretation of extraneous matter, partly after the data of the 
romance of Tristan; such manner of expansion is quite in the usual line of later 
versions of a story, and no reason has been given which requires the modern 
reader to take any other view. — For the Latin of Helinandus, see A. Nutt, Studies 
on the Legend of the Holy Grail, pp. 52, 53. 
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BORROWING TROUBLE. 


A FOLK-TALE common and often quoted by country people belong- 
ing to the States of New York and Ohio, in ridicule of those who 
unnecessarily “ borrow trouble,” is as follows :— 

Once there was a girl. One day her mother came into the kitchen 
and found the girl sitting crying with all her heart. The mother 
said, “Why, what is the matter?” The girl replied, “Oh, I was 
thinking. And I thought how some day perhaps I might be mar- 
ried and how I might have a baby, and then I thought how one day 
when it would be asleep in its cradle the oven lid would fall on it 
and kill it,” and she began to cry again. 

A variant from Greenfield, Mass., which can be traced back fifty 
years, runs thus :— 

A girl sat on a river bank crying. On being asked the cause of 
her grief, she replied, “ Oh, I was thinking if I had a darter and my 
darter had a darter and she should fall into the warter, how dreadful 
it would be.” 

Both of these folk-jests are probably fragmentary survivals of a 
popular European folk-tale. In Mr. Joseph Jacobs’s volume of 
“English Fairy Tales,” the tale of “The Three Sillies” is a well- 
sustained story, having exactly the same motif as that which gives 
point to both of the very brief stories that I have fuund in the United 
States. In the English folk-tale the girl goes to the cellar to draw 
beer, and falls to crying after indulging in fancies similar to those 
of the girl in our American stories. There is a Scotch variant of 
the tale. Grimm’s “Clever Elsie” is very similar to the English 
version of this old folk-tale. There is also more than one Russian 
variant. In “Bastianelo,’ No. 93, in Crane’s “Italian Popular 
Tales,” a bride goes down cellar to draw wine, and muses in the 
same manner. It is interesting to note little details that relate to 
the various environments where the tale takes root and becomes a 
part of the local folk-lore. In Germany and England, it is while 
drawing beer that the maiden falls into soliloquy. In Italy it is 
wine, the national beverage, that runs away while the girl goes on 
with her idle dreaming. In New York and Ohio, where the great 
brick ovens were so often built into the wall beside the kitchen 
chimney, it is the oven lid that will fall and kill the sleeping child. 
The Western Massachusetts variant, told in the midst of the great 
meadows over which meander their rivers, describes the girl as sit- 
ting on a river bank while she worries over the drowning of her 
future grandchild. These stories are told in the United States as 
true, and the incidents are generally supposed to have happened 
long ago in the same neighborhood. 
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Within a few months I took down from the verbal narration of a 
young Armenian woman a folk-tale called “ My Son Ali,” with which 
she had been familiar from her childhood. To me it seems the most 
interesting form I have yet found of this tale, so widely disseminated, 
i whose heroine is a girl or woman who weeps violently over some 
| | hypothetical disaster that is to happen to a child as yet unborn. 


The incident narrated in “My Son Ali” of a horse being gotten 
away from its owner, in order to carry necessaries to some one in 
heaven, occurs in “ Not a Pin to Choose” between them, one of 
Dasent’s “ Popular Tales from the Norse,” also in Grimm’s “Wise 
Folks.” 
MY SON ALI. 

) Once upon a time there was a girl whose name was Fatima, who 
lived with her mother and brother, for her father was dead. Not 
far from the house there flowed a river. Twice each day, early in 
| the morning and at evening, Fatima took a large copper vessel, and 

went to the river to bring fresh drinking-water to the house. Early 

one beautiful morning she went as usual to bring her kettle of fresh 
| water. She sat down under a great mulberry-tree which overhung 

the river. It was full of ripe fruit which hung far above her head. 
As she sat there enjoying the beautiful early morning and looking 
up into the tree laden with fine fruit which she, being a girl, could 
not reach, since she could not climb the tree, she fell a-thinking. 

She thought how some day perhaps she would be married and 
perhaps would have a little son and his name would be Ali, and after 
a time he would grow to be eight years old, and that then he could 
go to the river to bring fresh water in the morning. Then she 
| thought how, when Ali had come to the mulberry-tree, he would 
rf climb up into the tree to pluck the delicious berries, and how at last 
the poor little boy would fall from the tree into the river and be 
drowned. 

Then Fatima sprang up crying, “Oh! Ali! Ali! My son! My 
son Ali!” and she ran home crying aloud, “My son Ali, my son 
Ali is dead!” 

As she ran along the street the people came out calling to her 
' and asking what was the matter. She did not stop, but ran on 
crying, “Ali! Ali! My son Ali! My son Ali is dead!” until she 
| reached her own home. 


Her mother, seeing the water vessel empty, and hearing her 
daughter crying aloud, said, “What is the matter? Why are you 
weeping? Why have you brought no fresh water this morning?” 

Then the girl told her mother how she had sat under the mulberry- 
tree, and had thought that perhaps some day she would be married 
and would have a little son and his name would be Ali, and when he 
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had come to be eight years old he would go to draw the water for 
the family, and he would see the ripe mulberries hanging from the 
tree and would climb the tree to gather them, and he would fall into 
the river and be drowned, and again she burst out, “Oh! Ali! My 
son Ali! My son Ali is dead!” 

Then the mother also burst out crying, and the two sat there all 
day lamenting and weeping over the poor, drowned Ali. 

Late in the afternoon there came to the door begging bread a 
Chingana woman (gypsy). When she heard the great outcry and 
saw the two women weeping she asked, “ What is the matter?” 

The mother told her the story, how her daughter had gone to 
draw water from the river, had sat down under the mulberry-tree, 
and all that she had imagined, how she came home crying, and how 
ever since they had been grieving over the lost Ali. 

The gypsy said, “I can tell you about your son, for you know my 
people can not only read the past and the future, but can see into 
the other world and tell what is going on there.” 

“Qh,” cried Fatima, springing up. ‘‘Can you give me some word 
of my son? Where is he? How is he? Is he happy? Is he well? 
How old is he?” And she stopped crying, and danced, laughing, 
about the room in expectation of hearing about her dear lost Ali. 

Then the cunning old Chingana said, “I see your son. He is 
now about twelve years old. He is not well. He is very poor and 
hungry. If any one should give him one piece of bread, he would be 
so glad that he would jump ten times for joy. He is lying down, 
faint and weak, wanting food; but if you will give me food I will 
carry it to him, and soon he will be well and strong.” 

Then the mother and daughter made themselves very busy pre- 
paring food to send by the Chingana woman to little Ali. Fatima 
hurried out to the shop to buy nuts and fruit. The mother brought 
some saddle-bags, which they packed with bread and all kinds of deli- 
cacies. They also put in clothes that they thought a twelve-year- 
old boy could wear. 

By the time that all was ready the saddle-bags were so heavy that 
the Chingana said she could not carry them. She was very cunning, 
and as she had entered the house she had seen a fine horse standing 
in its stall at the side of the house. This horse belonged to Fatima’s 
brother. The old woman said, “ Have you not a horse that you 
could lend me to ride upon to carry the saddle-bags to your Ali, for 
he is suffering, and I should hasten to bear your presents to him?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Fatima and her mother. “We have a horse,” 
and they hurried to lead forth the horse to the front of the house. 
The saddle-bags were placed on the horse, and the old woman 
mounted and rode away. 
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Not long after she left, Fatima’s brother came home from his 
work. As he approached the house he heard great crying, for the 
women had again begun to weep after the departure of the Chingana. 
The brother heard his sister crying, “Ali! Ali! My son Ali is 
dead!” He came in, saying, “ What is the matter? Where is my 
horse? Why are you crying like this?” 

Then Fatima and her mother together told him the sad story, how 
his sister had gone to the river to draw water, how she had sat under 
the tree and all she had imagined, and how she had come home cry- 
ing, and how they were grieving over the poor drowned Ali. 

But he said, “ Where is my horse? Tell me, where is my horse ?” 

Then they told him of the visit of the Chingana, and how they had 
sent food to Ali, whom she had seen suffering. 

The brother said, “Tell me quick! which way did she go?” and 
he scolded his sister for crying and being so foolish. They pointed 
out the direction taken by the gypsy woman, and the brother ran on 
at full speed. 

In about half an hour he came to a mill. He stopped here, think- 
ing that the miller might give him information about the Chingana 
woman, who, he felt sure, meant to steal his horse. 

Now when the Chingana had reached the mill, fearing she might 
be overtaken, she had stopped and asked the miller to change clothes 
with her, and to conceal the horse in his stable. The miller was not 
a very wise man, and consented to do as the Chingana asked; so 
when Fatima’s brother came to him, the miller was wearing the 
dress of the old woman as he worked at grinding the corn. The 
brother quickly spied the horse in a stall underneath the house, and 
as he talked with the miller, questioning him about the Chingana 
woman, he said, “ Why, you are wearing the dress my sister de- 
scribed. You must have on the clothes of the gypsy.’’ Just then, 
lifting his eyes, he saw in a tall tree above him a man looking down. 
This was the Chingana woman, for after putting on the clothes of 
the miller she had climbed the tree, hoping to conceal herself in the 
branches. The brother then told the miller he must confess the 
whole truth, for he felt sure that he knew all about the thief. After 
some urging, the miller told him how the Chingana woman had come 
to him, and asked him to change clothes and to conceal the horse. 
This he had done, meaning no harm. He then led out the horse, 
which the brother took possession of, but this did not satisfy him. 
He said the Chingana woman must go to prison. He bade the 
woman come down from the tree, but she refused to do this until 
officers came and commanded her to descend. She was then led 
away to prison. 

The brother mounted his horse and returned home. When he 
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reached home the women were still crying. He said to Fatima, 
“Are you not ashamed to sit here crying and talking of your lost 
son Ali? You have no son; you are a young girl. You should be 
ashamed to be so foolish, and to cry aloud about your son Ali.” His 
words had no effect upon Fatima, who continued to weep and cry 
aloud. At last the brother drove her out of the house, saying, 
“You shall not longer live in my house, you foolish girl, who sit cry- 
ing about your son Ali.” 

Fatima, weeping, went away to one of the neighbors, with whom 
she stayed two days. Then she came back, begging her brother’s 
forgiveness, asking to be allowed to come back to her home, and 
promising that she would be quiet and gentle as before. She said, 
“T am sorry that I was so foolish. I did not know what I was 
about. I hope you will forgive me.” “This he did, and they lived in 
peace forever after. 

I see a small basket coming down from heaven. In it there are 
twelve pomegranates, five for me, one for you, Josephine, one for 
you, Pailoun, one for you, Arousyak, one for you, Diran, one for 
you, Augustina, one for you, Naomi, and one for you, George. 


The Armenian story-teller often ends the tale with some such 
formula as the above, always keeping the larger share of the fruit 
for himself, and doling out the rest to each one of the listeners to 
whom he points. The narrator looks up suddenly at the end of the 
tale and lifts his hands as if he sees the fruit descending. When he 
finishes, the audience clap their hands and laugh. Of course the 
kind of fruit and the number varies according to the pleasure of the 
narrator. The tales are often told by the old people, by family ser- 
vants, or by the children themselves, while a number of people, either 
children or grown people, are gathered about a brazier on winter 
evenings ; or during summer nights, when the family have gone to 
their beds on the roof-tops, where they sleep during the hot months 
spent in the vineyards, some one tells a story while the others sit 
or lie on their beds looking up at the star-lit sky. Another favorite 
time for telling old tales is when the peasants are removing the cot- 
ton from the pod. This work is often done in the evening. Some- 
times the workers sit out of doors, keeping a little fire from some of 
the dried pods of the cotton, or perhaps if it is quite cool they 
gather about a fire indoors. 

Fanny D. Bergen. 
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NEGRO SONG FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


O! my pious ole daddy I done lub him dear, 
} An’ he done gone fo’ many a year ; 

He done lay in de clay fo’ many a day, 
Till de Lord hab come an’ tote him away. 


CHORUS. 
O da’’s a crown fo’ me, reign, Jesus, reign, 
An’ da’’s a crown fo’ yo’, reign, Jesus, reign, 
O, glory to de Lord, da’s a crown fo’ us all, 
Reign, Jesus, reign. 


O! da’ pious ole Paul he done see de glory, 
But he done gone fo’ many a year; 

He done lay in de clay fo’ many a day, 

Till de Lord hab come an’ tote him away. 


O! da’ pious ole Jacob he done see de ladda’, 
But he done gone fo’ many a year, 

He done lay in de clay fo’ many a day, 

Till de Lord hab come an’ tote him away. 


O! de pious ole Daniel he done see de lions, 
But he done gone fo’ many a year, 

. He done lay in de clay fo’ many a day, 

5 Till de Lord hab come an’ tote him away. 


CHORUS. 
O! da’’s a crown fo’ me, reign, Jesus, reign, 
O! da’’s a crown fo’ me, reign, Jesus, reign, 
O! glory to de Lord, da’s a crown fo’ us all, 
Reign, Jesus, reign. 


In singing, the first verse is repeated, with the substitution of the 
. words “ole mammy,” “ole sister,” for “ole daddy,” and so on, until 
all the deceased members of the family have been named. (From 
Polk County.) 

| Emma M. Backus. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. General. In the “American Antiquarian” for 
July-August, 1897 (vol. xix. pp. 211-218), Professor Cyrus Thomas 
discusses “ The Migrations of Algonquian Tribes and other Stocks ” 
(Fifth Paper). Some rather doubtful affiliations are suggested. 

Micmac. Professor W. F. Ganong’s excellent “ Monograph of the 
Place Names of New Brunswick,” which appears in the “ Trans. Roy. 
Soc, Canada” (sec. ser. vol. ii. 1896, pp. 175-289), contains a section 
(pp. 187-196) on “Indian Place Names,” while the “ Dictionary of 
Place Names” given at the end of the essay has many interesting 
and valuable interpretations. 

Montagnais. To the “Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada (sec. ser. vol. ii. 
1896), Mr. E. T. Chambers contributes (pp. 131-139) a paper on 
“The Philology of the Ouananiche.” For this fish (twenty-seven 
varieties of spelling are cited), the author prefers ouananiche as oldest 
(used nearly 250 years ago by the missionaries: Sananiche) and 
nearest the Montagnais wananish, diminutive of wanan or wanans, 
native name of the fish. 

Natick. This name, so important in the early history of Massa- 
chusetts, forms the basis of an interesting and valuable paper, “‘ The 
Significance of John Eliot’s Natick,” in the “ American Anthropolo- 
gist” for September, 1897 (vol. x. pp. 28-287), by Mr. William Wal- 
lace Tooker. After thorough examination of all variant forms, and 
consideration of all etymologies hitherto advanced, Mr. Tooker came 
to the conclusion that Natick really signified “the place of (our) 
search,” and had the great good fortune to find that Eliot in a letter 
written in 1650 says, “I propounded unto them that they should look 
out some place to begin a town,” and, a little farther on, “the Lord 
did, by His special Providence and answer of prayers, pitch us 
upon the place where we are at Natick.” This clearly confirms Mr. 
Tooker’s derivation, which, we note, is accomplished with his usual 
acumen, 

Atuapascan. Navaho. To the “American Anthropologist” for 
November, 1897 (vol. x. pp. 371-376), Dr. Franz Boas contributes an 
interesting paper on “ Northern Elements in the Mythology of the 
Navaho,” based chiefly on Dr. Washington Matthews’s “ Navaho 
Legends” and Dr. Boas’s “ Mythology of the North-Pacific Coast.” 
Some of the Coyote tales — the myths of the visit of the war-gods to 
their father the sun, the wife-seeker’s visit to the sun, the deluge- 
stories, the tale of the man who was carried to the eagle’s nest, 
etc. —invite comparison. Dr. Boas’s general conclusion is: “The 
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more elaborate tales which are worked into the fabric of the legends 
of the Navaho, and which are common to their mythology and to 
that of the northwest coast, seem to me to be a certain proof of the 
complex origin of the Navaho traditions. It is important to note 
that coincidences with Siouan and Algonquian legends are rare, and 
that only such are found as occur also on the North-Pacific coast.” 

Cotorapo. In the “American Antiquarian” for July-August, 
1897 (vol. xix. pp. 223-226), Mr. L. W. Gunckel describes some 
“ Ruins and Picture Writings in the Cafions of the Elmo and Hoven- 
weep,” on the borders of Colorado and Utah. 

Keresan. Under the title, “The Verification of a Tradition,” 
F. W. Hodge contributes to the “American Anthropologist” for 
September, 1897 (vol. x. pp. 299-302), an account of the exploration 
of the celebrated Mesa Encantada, which figures in the migration 
legends of the Indians of the Pueblo of Acoma. The result was 
the finding of “abundant evidence that the enchanted mesa was 
inhabited at a remote period, and that the tradition to that effect is 
substantially true.” 

Kramatu. A valuable addition to the slowly increasing literature 
of ethno-botany is F, V. Coville’s ‘‘ Notes on the Plants used by the 
Klamath Indians of Oregon,” which appears in the “Contributions 
from the U. S. National Herbarium” (vol. v. No. 2, June, 1897), pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture at Washington. The 
material was collected in the Klamath country in the summer of 
1894, and both scientific and native names of plants are given, with 
notes of their economic use. 

Nortuwest Coast. Under the title, “ On Certain Stone Images,” 
in the American Anthropologist” for November, 1897 (vol. x. pp. 
376-377), Prof. Cyrus Thomas gives an account of a “luck” made at 
Neah Bay by an Indian fisherman. 

Tusayan. In the “Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology,” 1894-95 (Washington, 1897), Dr. J. W. Fewkes writes of 
“Tusayan Snake Ceremonies ” (pp. 267-312). After a general intro- 
ductory note, details are given of the Ceremonies at Cipaulovi, 
Cufiopava, and Oraibi, in August, 1896, besides notes on the imple- 
ments and instruments employed. The article concludes with inter- 
esting “ Theoretic Deductions ” (pp. 299-308). The ceremony seems 
to be “a rain-making observance, tinged with sun-worship,” to which 
have been added Corn (growth) rites. Dr. Fewkes regards as still 
unsettled the question “whether the Tusayan Snake Dances were 
derived from the Keresan, or vice versd, or whether both differenti- 
ated from a common source.” 

Uto-Aztecan. Mexican. As a reprint from the “Revue des 
Religions” appears H. Castonnet des Fosses’ “ Les Origines du 
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peuple Méxicain”’ (Angers, 1897, 45 pp. 8°). —In the “ American 
Antiquarian” for July-August, 1897 (vol. xix. pp. 187-190), there is 
reprinted from the “ Journal of the American Geographical Society” 
a brief account of “Omitlan, a Prehistoric City in Mexico,” four 
hundred archzological objects from which are now in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. Among the finds is men- 
tioned “a tablet with hieroglyphics.” 

Moki. To the “Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology,” 1894-95 (Washington, 1897), Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff con- 
tributes (pp. 73-196) a detailed account of “The Cliff Ruins of 
Canyon de Chelly, Arizona,” some of which at least belong to the 
Hopi or Moki Indians. Of interest to folk-lorists are the sections 
on kiva decorations (pp. 178-182) and storage and burial cists (pp. 
166-170). 

ZuN1. To “The Work and Words of the National Congress of 
Mothers” (First Annual Session), Washington, 1897 (second edi- 
tion), Mr. F. H. Cushing contributes an interesting and valuable 
paper (pp. 21-46) on “ Primitive Motherhood,” as found among the 
Zufii Indians. Mother-rule, mother-thought, mother-worship, child- 
birth, chiid-training, are all touched upon, and the article closes 
with the text and translation of a Zufi lullaby. In Zufii, it is 
worth noting, the word o-kya, “woman,” really signifies “creator (or 
maker) of being,” and well in their speech, song, and story have 
these people done honor to the noblest being they knew. Mr. Cush- 
ing rightly determines that such a folk should be called “mother 
worshippers,” not “ phallic worshippers.” 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 


Maya. Dr. Paul Schellhas’s “Die Géttergestalten der Maya 
Landschaften” (Dresden, 1897, 34 pp. 8°) is another valuable and 
suggestive addition to the literature of Mayan mythology, illustrated 
with many cuts. In the interpretation of the “ figures of gods,” the 
author is easily among the best of all students of the codices. — In 
the “ American Anthropologist ” for August, 1897, Mr. M. H. Saville 
writes briefly (vol. x. p. 272) of “ A Primitive Maya Musical Instru- 
ment,” the /oo/, or “ musical bow,” used by the natives at Loltun, 
in Yucatan. — To the “ Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology,” 1894-95 (Washington, 1897), Professor Cyrus Thomas 
contributes an extended article on the “Day Symbols of the Maya 


Year” (pp. 199-265). 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


ArAucANIAN. As reprints from the “ Afiales de la Universidad 
de Chile’’ (tomo xciv. 1897), Dr. Rodolfo Lenz, in continuation of 
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his valuable Araucanian studies, publishes: “ Estudios Araucanos, 
viii. Cuentos araucanos referidos por el Indian Calvun (Segundo 
Jara) en dialecto Pehuenche chileno). iii. Cuentos de Orijen 
Europe ” (pp. 275-309) ; “ Appendice a los estudios vi., vii., viii. Notas 
comparativas. La Filacion de los cuentos de Calvun ” (pp. 311-358); 
“Estudios Araucanos. ix. Cuentos Araucanos refridos por el Indian 
Calvun (Segundo Jara) en dialecto Pehuenche chileno. iv. Cuentos 
Histoéricos ” (pp. 359-379). The five tales of European origin treated 
of in No. viii. are: The Three Sisters, The Three Brothers, Silver, 
Fungus and Whip, The Yellow Flower, and The Three Signs, — full 
texts and translations of all (with notes and an introduction) being 
given. They all belong to the class termed by the natives efeu, 
fiction tales. The “Appendix to Studies vi-viii.” treats of the 
relationship of the Araucanian tales ; and the various points of con- 
tact with American and Old-World folk-lore, as well as the resem- 
blances and repetitions among the tales themselves, are emphasized, 
the authorities referred to being Machado y Alvarez (Spain), Romero 
(Brazil), Seidel (Africa), Coelho (Portugal), and Grimm. A detailed 
comparative study with respect to plot and incidents is given of 
“The Two Little Dogs,” — German, Spanish, and Brazilian versions 
being referred to. The “ Aunt of the Cherruve”’ is similarly treated 
also, and another text of this last tale, from a young Moluche Indian, 
is recorded. No. ix. contains the text and translation (with notes) of 
some ten historical tales, or #?’amkan, as the natives term them, 2. e. 
“talks.” They treat of episodes in the wars between the Arauca- 
nians and the Spaniards, and of topics of private and public life. 
Several of the tales are of great interest, as showing the composi- 
tion of such stories, —a longer tale in prose, followed by a shorter 
repetition in verse. We are glad to learn that Dr. Lenz, in a forth- 
coming study, proposes to discuss the poetical form of these aborigi- 
nal songs. Taken altogether, these “ Araucanian Studies” are one 
of the most important current contributions to American folk-lore 
and linguistics. 

Ecuapor. In the “Journal of the Anthropological Institute” 
(London), vol. xxvii. (1897-98), O. M. Dalton describes, under the 
title, “An Ethnographical Collection from Ecuador” (pp. 148-155), 
some specimens originally brought together by Whymper, but re- 
cently acquired by the British Museum (Christy Collection). The 


conventionalized birds’ and animals’ heads of stone suggest very - 


forcibly comparison with the so-called “ bird-amulets ” which figure 
so conspicuously in the Archzological Museum at Toronto, Canada, 
and belong to the Indians of the Province of Ontario. The re- 
semblance is most remarkable. The folk-lore of the subject is worth 
investigation. 


} 
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Peru. In the “American Anthropologist” for September, 1897 
(vol. x. pp. 303-311), F. W. Hodge gives a brief résumé of the eth- 
nologic and archeologic researches of Mr. A. F. Bandelier in Peru 
and Bolivia, 1892-1897. A comparison is suggested between the 
chambered mounds of the Gila valley in Arizona and the platform- 
mounds of the Rimac valley in Peru, Mr. Bandelier noting in the 
very centre of the latter “features that recall forcibly the New 
Mexican Indian custom of giving to each inanimate object its 
heart” (p. 306). It is interesting to learn also that he “succeeded 
in gathering a number of traditions relative to occurrences anterior 
even to the time when the Incas began to raid across the Marafion” 
(p. 309). — To the “Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology,” 1894-95 (Washington, 1897), Dr. M. A. Muniz and Pro- 
fessor W. J. McGee contribute an elaborate and well-illustrated 
memoir on “ Primitive Trephining in Peru” (pp. 3-72), of which the 
sections on “Origin and Development” (pp. 19-25) and “ Motive 
for Operating’”’ (pp. 63-72) are of interest to folk-lorists. The Peru- 
vian trephinings belong, according to Mr. McGee, in the sortilegic 
stage of the development of the art. 

VENEZUELA. In the “Revue Mensuelle de I’Ecole d’Anthropo- 
logie de Paris” (vol. vii. 1897), MM. A. Malbec and H. Bourgeois 
write (pp. 248-253) on “ Poison des Fléches de Venezuela.” 


GENERAL. 


ErunoGrapny. In the “Trans. and Proc. Roy. Soc. Canada” (Sec. 
Series, vol. ii. 1896, pp. 99-168), M. Benjamin Sulte has an article, 
pages 116-168 of which are taken up bya reprint of Pierre Boucher’s 
“ Histoire Véritable Naturelle des Mceurs et des Produis du Pays 
de la Nouvelle France vulgairement dite le Canada” (Paris, 1664). 
Chapter ix. treats of the manners of living of the Algonkian and 
Huron tribes, chapter x. of their marriage-customs, and chapter xii. 
of war. M. Sulte has made accessible to historians and ethnologists 
a most interesting little book. — The proceedings of the Congress 
of Americanists, held at Mexico in 1895, published as: “ Congreso 
internacional de Americanistas. Actas de la Reunion, Mexico,” 
1895 (Mexico, 1897, 576 pp.), contain, besides many articles of erratic 
tendencies and doubtful scientific value, some papers on linguistics 
and ethnography of value to students. 

LITERATURE. Professor John Campbell’s article, “The Ancient 
Literature of America,” gives some account — largely based on Dr. 
D. G. Brinton’s studies — of American Indian song and story. The 
author cannot refrain, however, from his imaginative speculations as 
to the origin of the Indians, as his reading “in old Japanese,” of an 
inscription at Yarmouth, N. S., testifies. 
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Mepicine. In the “ Alkaloidal Clinic” (Chicago), vol. vi. (1897), 
C. S. Moody discusses (pp. 560-562) the “Obstetric Customs of 
Northwest Indians.” 

Music. In the “ American Anthropologist ” for November, 1897 


(vol. x. pp. 377-380), writing of the “ Geographical Distribution of 


the Music Bow,” Professor O. T. Mason notes its presence among 
the Mayas of Yucatan, in the interior of Brazil, in California, and 
in New Mexico. His general conclusion is that “ stringed musical 
instruments were not known to any of the aborigines of the Western 
Hemisphere before Columbus.” The name for the musical bow in 
the interior of Brazil, wmcunga, seems the Angolese n’kungo, and we 
have here “a musical instrument imported by negro slaves, given to 
the Indians with its native African name, and abandoned by the 
negroes themselves ” (p. 380). —In the “ Land of Sunshine” (Los 
Angeles, Cal.) for June, 1897, Professor J. C. Fillmore writes of 
“The Scientific Importance of the Folk-Music of our Aborigines.” 

Reicion. In the Second Series (1896-1897) of “ American Lec- 
tures on the History of Religions” appears Dr. D. G. Brinton’s 
“Religions of Primitive Peoples,” a work in which the American 
Indian forms of faith and expressions of the religious sentiment find 
sympathetic and scholarly treatment. The Six Lectures of which 
the book (pp. xiv., 204, 8°) is composed discuss the following topics: 
The Scientific Study of Primitive Religions ; The Origin and Con- 
tents of Primitive Religions ; Primitive Religious Expression: in the 
Word ; Primitive Religious Expression: in the Object ; Primitive 
Religious Expression: in the Rite; The Series of Development of 
Primitive Religions. 

SHaMANismM. In the “Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc.” (Philadelphia), 
vol. xxxv. (1897), Mr. J. C. Morris discusses (pp. 179-183) the “ Rela- 
tion of the Pentagonal Dodecahedron found near Marietta, Ohio, to 
Shamanism.” — The paper is followed by “ Remarks on Shamanism” 
(pp. 183-192), by F. H. Cushing. 

Totems. To the “American Antiquarian” for July-August, 1897 
(vol. xix. pp. 190-210), Rev. Stephen D. Peet contributes an illustrated 
article on “ Mythologic Totems,” dealing with the system in relation 
to kinship, to native mythology ; totemic classification and represen- 
tation. The author styles totemism “a system of religion” (p. 194). 

AFC. 
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THE SIXTH VOLUME OF THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


THE sixth volume of the series of Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society bears the title, “Traditions of the Thompson River 
Indians of British Columbia, collected by James Teit. With In- 
troduction by Franz Boas, and Notes. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898.” (Thirty-five tales; pp. about 150.) 

The Thompson River Indians, whose myths are here gathered, 
_ form a branch of the Salishan tribes, inhabiting portions of Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, and British Columbia. The languages of 
this stock are divided into two principal groups, those of the coast 
and of the interior ; the former exhibit great variety, the latter are 
more uniform. Salish proper is employed from Montana to southern 
British Columbia ; in the southeastern part of the province is used 
the affiliated tongue of the Shuswap; between the latter and the 
coast, in the north, the Lillooet, in the south the Thompson River 
language ; the tribe live above and below the confluence of the 
Fraser and Thompson. 

The people among whom have been recorded these tales are, or 
were, chiefly hunters and fishermen, subsisting on venison and sal- 
mon, with the addition of berries and roots ; contact with civilization 
has led to a change of conditions, to the tilling of the soil and work 
for wages. Until lately, these Indians were in the habit of spend- 
ing the winter in the river valleys, where they occupied small vil- 
lages composed of but a few houses. During the summer they 
dwelt in huts close to the streams, occupying themselves in taking 
and curing salmon. In the spring the tribe assembled numerously 
in the upland valleys, which abound in edible roots. 

Such manner of life was connected with a loose social organiza- 
tion. There existed no clans, no definitely fixed communities, no 
chiefs, and no totemic system; marriage, based on purchase, was 
restricted only so far as applies to very near kin, the woman follow- 
ing her husband to his village. Religious rituals appear to have 
attained no great development ; there have been reported no secret 
societies, extended ceremonials, or rites in which dramatization en- 
ters as an essential element. The tribe, however, did assemble at 
regular intervals to celebrate a ceremonial dance in which sacrifices 
were made to the sun, and it may be found that in ancient times 
these ceremonies had greater development and importance ; in such 
case, Dr. Boas is of opinion that the fundamental concepts must 
have been analogous to those of the Kootenay, consisting in worship 
of the sun, and in the belief that the dead would ultimately return 
from the land of shades. 
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The tales of the present collection are especially concerned with 
accounts of the deeds of the transformers whose activity was neces. 
sary to render the earth suitable for the abode of mankind. Orrigi- 
nally, according to the mythology, its state was unfitted for such 
occupation, possessing neither plants, berries, nor salmon, and ten- 
anted by dangerous beings. It was inhabited by animals in human 
form, who possessed magical powers, and often were cannibalistic. 
After a period appeared men who wandered hither and thither, 
modifying the existing order, and banishing undesirable inhabitants, 
or transforming these to animal shapes; by the last transformer the 
people were divided, the evil altered into birds and beasts, cursed 
and assigned to different spheres of activity, while the good were 
guided in their migrations, and assigned the places in which they 
should dwell. Among the Thompson River Indians the first of 
these agents is termed the Coyote, the last the Old Man; a myth 
affirms that the former was an emissary of the latter; these two 
meet and have a contest of magic, resulting in the defeat of the 
Coyote; the Old Man makes a house of ice in a far-away part of 
the world, and therein puts the Coyote to await his second coming, 
when the world is once more to be changed, and the dead brought 
back to the land of the living. 

The myths relating in detail the task of world-manufacturing 
are far from possessing consistency, and exhibit various versions ; 
it would seem likely that the narrative was never elaborated into a 
coherent structure. In one tale (No. I., 1) we read of a flood, in 
which were drowned all the people except the Coyote, who changed 
himself into a piece of wood, and who repeopled the world by taking 
trees as wives. In another (No. I., 2) we find the Coyote alone, 
and making out of stone a son, whose wives he afterwards covets, 
and whose banishment he procures; the son reaches heaven, but 
descends with the help of the Spider, and again arrives at his vil- 
lage; the Coyote is at first ashamed to encounter the returning 
exile, but in the end himself becomes the victim of the arts of the 
latter, is swept away by the Fraser River, and again, in the shape of 
a board, comes to the mouth of a stream ; he is rescued by two old 
women, and lives with these in the form of a child disobedient and 
hard to rear; below a dam he finds salmon, hitherto unknown to 
him, and four mysterious boxes, which he is forbidden to open ; he 
breaks the dam, so that the salmon ascend the stream, and opens 
the boxes, which emit flies and wasps. He mounts with the salmon 
and finds people living along the river; at one place he dams the 
water with rock, and causes mountain sheep to appear in the land. 
He teaches the curative use of the sweat-house, has with other ani- 
mals contests of magical ability, deceiving the Grizzly Bear by his 
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power of making dried skins pass for meats, and withered twigs 
look like fruits ; by craft he gains the victory over cannibals, and is 
able to acquire a magical staff used by the latter. But while he 
thus appears as the adversary of evil powers, yet he also figures as 
lustful, cruel, selfish, and deceitful. In spite of his skill in magic, 
he is described as often overreached, and as coming out second best 
in contests for supremacy. 

The inconsistencies of such character, answering to the usual de- 
scription of the culture hero, have given rise to controversies in 
respect to interpretation. Dr. Boas, giving attention to the subject 
in his Introduction to the present collection, is of opinion that the 
actions of such personages are originally conceived as performed 
from personal and not altruistic motives, the resulting advantage 
being secondary and incidental. This doctrine he maintains by 
examples taken from the northwest coast and other regions, and 
concludes that these transformers did not represent the conception 
usually given by the term “culture hero,” who is commonly under- 
stood to be a benevolent person who has made it an object to ad- 
vance the interests of humanity, but rather powerful personages 
who, from selfish reasons, were instrumental in conferring on the 
world its present conditions. Taking this view, it is easy to com- 
prehend the combination in one nature of the benefactor and the ~ 
trickster, the transformer acting with an eye to the advancement of 
his own interests, whether by the use of fair means or foul, just as 
an Indian would treat his enemy. 

There can, however, be no question that in aboriginal lore is 
encountered also a higher conception, which ascribes to the trans- 
former a conscious intent to benefit friends. In the Thompson River 
mythology such action is attributed to the Old Man. The Algon- 
kin myths relate of Manibozhoo that he instituted secret societies for 
the sake of mankind, while at the same time they relate concerning 
him absurd stories. In such more advanced representation, Dr. 
Boas considers that we have a result of the interpolation of altruistic 
ideas into a material originally unaffected by such notions. A tran- 
sitional point may be indicated by the tradition of the Kwakiutl that 
the changes were made for the advantage of a particular friend. 
The higher rises the ethical conception, the greater must appear the 
contrast between the two classes of incidents; the result is that, 
in cases where such evolution has taken place, the arts of the 
trickster may be ascribed to a separate being, the personality of 
the transformer being split into two parts, as has been done in the 
mytholocy of the Micmacs and the Penobscot, where Glooscap has 
retained almost exclusively the features proper to a benefactor. Dr. 
Boas is of opinion that the correctness of his view would appear 
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more clearly if we possessed Indian mythologies more nearly in 
their original form, uninfluenced by the effect of civilization. 

The idea that the powers of Nature were originally hostile, and 
must be either conquered or propitiated in order to be brought into 
satisfactory relations with humanity, is set forth in several myths of 
this collection not directly concerned with the great transformers, 
A singular tale (No. VII.) recites how a boy is abandoned by his 
parents on account of his general worthlessness of character, but 
becomes a mighty hunter, and makes blankets out of bird-skins, so 
beautiful that they are noticed and coveted by the Sun, who per- 
ceives them on his daily round, and purchases them at great price; 
the tints of the bird-plumes, at least those of the blue jay, are still 
visible in the orb. From another story (No. VIII.) we learn that 
the sun was originally a cannibal, who passed nearer the earth than 
at present, and daily returned to his house laden with the bodies of 
the men he had slain with his beams. It happens that an unlucky 
gambler, who had lost his all in the game, goes to the wilderness in 
order to consult his protecting spirit, and receives advice to travel 
in quest of fortune; he roves until he comes to a lake, over which 
lies a cloud which rises and falls ; at the moment when this envelope 
is lowest he leaps on the cloud, which serves as a bridge ; he crosses 
the lake and comes to a delightful land, where he observes a path; 
this he follows and arrives at the habitation of the Sun, at the time 
absent on his daily journey. A son of the master of the house re- 
ceives, warns, and conceals him. The sky-wanderer returns, carry- 
ing on his back the body of a victim ; entering the lodge (according 
to the habit of cannibals down to those of the English nursery), he 
scents the presence of a human being, but is persuaded out of his 
opinion. On the morrow, when the daily traveller has once more 
departed, the sun-youth dismisses the guest with the present of a 
magic bundle; the adventurer reaches his village, opens the pack, 
and finds himself the possessor of sun-robes sufficient in quantity to 
stock several lodges. Thus suddenly enriched and elevated to the 
position of an important person, he is able to purchase two wives ; 
accompanied by these he sets out on a second expedition, crosses 
the lake, reaches the sun-lodge, and presents one of the women to 
the youth who had befriended him, reserving the second for the sun- 
father. Pleased with the gift, the Sun makes an agreement to desist 
from his former practices, and no longer to destroy Indians, unless 
on exceptional occasions. 

Another tale (No. IX.) supplies a different and highly poetical 
explanation of the daily solar travel. A daughter of the Sun is 
sought in marriage by a mortal, who overcomes the first severity of 
the father and obtains the girl, who departs to her husband’s coun- 
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try, promising to return on a visit (according to the custom of Indian 
women, who, like their white sisters, are fain to display their off- 
spring). This obligation, however, she neglects; but the time 
arrives when her human husband finds his bright bride altogether 
too warm for comfortable cohabitation, and vanishes without per- 
mission. Thus deserted, the wife, whose second son has just been 
born, sets out for her father’s house, taking her first child, and also 
her babe inarms. “Her father saw her coming, and said to himself : 
‘She disobeyed my commands. Why ought I to receive her now, 
when she would not come before? She shall never find me, nor 
enter my house.’ Therefore, when she was nearing Lytton, he 
turned her into the sun which we now see. This is the reason that 
the sun travels each day from east to west in search of her father.” 

A very pretty story (No. X.) illustrates the originally inimical 
character of natural forces. The hot and cold winds are engaged 
in internecine strife; the Indians, who have to bear the brunt of 
the quarrel, use their best efforts to act as intercessors and negotiate 
a peace. By such mediation, it is finally arranged that the feud 
shall be concluded by a marriage; a child of the south wind is sent 
to the icy north, where in time she becomes acclimated. According 
to custom, she desires to return with her babe, and her southern 
brother meets her to act as escort. But the air which breathes 
about the infant is so frigid that the unaccustomed southerner can 
endure it no longer; in his disgust, he snatches the babe from its 
mother and flings it into the lake. Forthwith the air grows mild, 
and the infant floats as a lump of ice ; the proof may be seen on the 
lake, any spring, when warm airs breathe. The alliance, however, 
has performed its function; the union has tempered the breezes, 
and the gain belongs to mankind; only now and then do the blasts 
still rage in their unregenerate force. 

The obvious poetry of these narratives needs not to be pointed 
out. It is to be observed, however, that this essentially poetic char- 
acter is disguised by the baldness of the style in which the ideas are 
enveloped, a characteristic common to early epic narrative, and 
which is apt to mislead the modern reader, who is accustomed to 
conscious ornamentation, and finds it hard to perceive unadorned 
beauty. Moreover, primitive stories are filled with accounts of cru- 
elty, licentiousness, and incest, actions which in higher ethical con- 
ditions would be regarded as inexcusable crimes, but which in savage 
morals fail to awaken the same horror. Present also are disgusting 
elements, which yet have their instructive side ; in the present col- 
lection appears evidence that practices maintained in the theory of 
modern witchcraft, and which might be explained as an interpolation 
caused by the tendency to accentuate a conscious reverse to accepted 
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morality and decency, may be in fact only accentuated survivals of 
early practices. No authentic gathering of Indian tales can be free 
from unpleasant and sometimes repulsive features. But it is beside 
the mark to set down these as the primitive qualities of savage 
myth, thus appearing as irrational, while the agreeable aspects of 
the stories are under suspicion as superinduced. 

In the fifth volume of these Memoirs, by a method of unusual 
completeness, the elaborate myths of a highly developed system 
have been set forth in connection with notices of the connected 
ritual. Scholars of the first rank have recently set forth, and con- 
tinue to hold, the opinion that ritual is the only essential feature of 
religion, and that myth has little to do with its essence ; the absurd- 
ity of such contention, discarding one of the two indissoluble com- 
ponents of worship, was demonstrated by the work of Dr. Matthews. 
The present work lacks this ritual element; it is not made clear 
whether the stories here presented are essentially connected with 
pious practice, or whether they only constitute fictitious narratives 
having a purpose purely intellectual. As we are told that the tribe 
does meet for ceremonial dances, and as the nature of these is not 
indicated, it is admissible to conjecture that some at least of these 
narrations will yet be found to be associated with faith and worship; 
it may be found that some of the histories exist in more detailed 
form, and are partially reproduced in dramatic representation. Such 
possibility merely emphasizes the importance of perfecting know- 
ledge, even though the results should be negative. However this 
may be, the tales are sufficiently interesting in themselves, and the 
collector is entitled to thanks for a faithful record of material abso- 
lutely new. 

One of the general questions affecting the theory of folk-lore 
and mythology has been the problem of origin. Until within a few 
years, especially in England, the tendency has been to presume that 
folk-tales are chiefly an inherited treasure ; that borrowing only takes 
place sporadically ; and that the essential character of any individual 
story may be made out from its contents, without reference to his- 
torical comparisons. On the other hand, it has lately come to be 
generally allowed that popular tales do wander freely, irrespective of 
diversities of language, race, andculture. It now appears certain that 
the same principle holds in America; through vast areas roam inci- 
cidents and beliefs which enter into the mental furniture of the 
most different peoples, and which in each locality combine with 
independent matter. In effecting a new settlement, the details of 
the narratives are so modified as to be brought into accord with new 
environment, so that such agreement is no indication that the tale, 
apparently indigenous, may not in reality be of foreign extraction. 
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The interest of oral fiction, therefore, is not lessened by immigra- 
tion, which does not prevent the oral literature from serving its 
purpose as a mirror of mentality, in the same manner as the written 
literature of more cultivated races, which forms its counterpart. 

In the case of tale-elements included in mythic systems, there 
arises a deep interest in examination of the evolution which they are 
made to undergo. Examining the conditions of such development, 
Dr. Boas finds that a considerable part is played by changes of geogra- 
phical environment, but a much greater by alterations of social struc- 
ture. Of the latter process he finds striking illustrations among the 
tribes of British Columbia. Here on the coast exists a complex clan 
organization reflected in tradition. On the other hand, the tribes of 
the interior in general formerly possessed the free social structure 
characteristic of the Thompson River folk; but certain races of the 
stock, in contact with the coast, have been led to replace the original 
loose village community by one claiming descent from a common 
ancestor, a change which has profoundly modified the mythology. 

In conclusion, the author of the Introduction hints at a remarkable 
theory of mythological formation. According to his view, the ma- 
terial out of which the myths of primitive peoples are constructed 
must be regarded as being of heterogeneous origin, in great part 
adopted ready-made. The manner in which foreign and indigenous 
matter is interwoven and worked into a fabric somewhat homo- 
geneous depends in considerable measure upon social conditions and 
habits. Actions which form social laws, and go to make up the 
habits of a people, are introduced into ritual, and receive prescribed 
forms of expression. The myth itself is made to conform to the 
prevalent social characteristics, although exceptions are found, to be 
explained as survivais of an earlier social state ; such survivals are of 
two kinds, according as the memory of antique customs is preserved 
in the form of myth, or earlier myths are retained in the midst of 
altered custom. These survivals thus serve as evidence of the 
gradual assimilation which is forever taking place between social 
structure and inherited tradition. Such alteration has a tendency 
to obscure the original significance of the myth. “The contents of 
mythology prove clearly that attempts at the explanation of nature 
are the primary source of myths. But we must bear in mind that, 
owing to the modifications they have undergone, we cannot hope to 
gain an insight into their earliest form by comparisons and investi- 
gations, unless these are based on a thorough inquiry into the his- 
torical changes that have given to myths their present forms. It 
would seem that mythological worlds have been built up, only to be 
shattered again, and that new worlds have arisen from the frag- 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


Two NEGRO TALES CONCERNING THE JAY. — From the “ Southern Work- 
man,” Hampton, Va., January, 1898, we copy the following contribution to 
the department of “ Folk-lore and Ethnology,” included in this Journal : ~ 


We are indebted to Miss Susan Showers, who has spent several years at 
Calhoun, for the folk-lore that we publish this month. Miss Showers has 
made quite an extensive collection of stories and signs, brought in by the 
children and transcribed in their own language. We have mentioned the 
superstition, common throughout the South, that the “ jay-bird” is never 
to be found on Friday, for the reason that he visits hell on that day. It 
seems that his purpose in making these weekly visits is to carry a grain of 
sand, for, as one of the Calhoun children explains, “ the wicked will always 
burn in torment as long as there is any sand there.” We have never, in 
our Hampton society, struck anything more in the way of a story about 
the blue jay than this superstition, but the two jay stories that we give this 
month from Miss Showers’s collection remind us a little of Mary Alicia 
Owen’s bird stories in her volume of Voudoo Tales. 

How THE JAYS SAVED THEIR Souts.—On every Friday, it is said, the 
blue jay goes to hell to carry sand to burn other people’s souls with. 
One day, as he got ready to start on his journey, he thought how much 
he loved to see souls jump and burn. One day, as the jay went down to 
hell, the Devil said to him, “ You and I must make an agreement in some 
way, so that you will get pay for your work.” “ All right,” said the jay, 
and the Devil told him that if he would bring sand to burn the people 
with, he would not bother the jay’s family if ever they had a chance to 
come to hell. 

The jay thought he could act sharp with the Devil, so he came back 
home, and told every other jay to carry water, so they could put out the 
fire when the Devil got one of them. So then every Friday the jays started 
to hell with water and sand, but it was not very long before the Devil 
caught up with the jays. 

The next Friday they went, and before they reached hell they met the 
Devil’s two sons. The two boys went back with them, and carried them 
all into the house, and asked them what they were bringing the water for. 
The old jays said, “ For us to drink while we sit and see the souls burn.” 
The Devil fastened the door and caught them all, and cut off their wings. 
They all cried, “Jay! jay! jay! jay!” but the Devil said, “ The next souls 
on hand to burn are the jays.” 

When the Devil had finished cutting their wings, he told them to come 
on and go out and see souls burn. They were all weeping and shaking 
hands with each other, and the old jay told them that when the Devil tried 
to catch them, they must all fly up and scratch him in the face. They tried 
it, and put the Devil’s eyes out, and then started back home. They said, 
“We never want to go to hell again, for the Devil is just as delighted to 
burn jays’ souls as those of any other birds.” Now, on every Friday the 
jays go off and have a picnic, and do not go to hell. 
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THE JAY AND THE Martin. —A jay once stole some eggs from a mar- 
tin. The martin and the jay were friends, as they lived near each other. 
The martin lived in the gourd which the people put for her at the house. 

Probably you do not know why they put them for the martin. If the 
martins have their nests at the house, they keep away the hawks. 

Now the jay had her nest in a tree near, and when the martin was away 
would take her eggs. “Mrs. Jay,” said the martin one day as they were 
talking about the other birds, “do you miss any of your eggs?” 

“T have not yet,” said the jay, “but I am looking for it every day.” 

“Something is carrying away my eggs,” said the martin; “I wish you 
would notice for me when I am not at home, and I will do the same for you 
when you are gone off.” 

“T will,” said the jay. 

So one day, when the martin goes off, the jay waits until the martin is in 
sight, and then she begins to look around. She sees a crow. She flies to 
the tree, and makes a great noise. When the martin got there, she comes 
back. “Mrs. Martin,” said the jay, “here he is, out here in the tree.” 

“ All right,” said the martin; “I will go out there and see him. Come 
and go, Mrs. Jay.” 

“No, no, I will watch for another while you are gone.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Maftin go out and see the crow. “ Mr. Crow,” said Mr. 
Martin, “ Mr. Jay said you were at my house to-day.” 

“Where is your house?” asked the crow. 

“Yonder, where you see that little round house on the pole.” 

“T have never been there in my life,” said the crow; “I will go and see 
the jay about it.” 

On a Friday morning the crow goes to see the jay. “Hello,” said the 
crow. 

“ Mother is not here,” said one of the young jays. 

“ Where is she ?” asked the crow. 

“ She went to carry some grains of sand to hell.” 

“ When she comes, tell her Mr. Crow was here to see her.” 

When the jay came, the young bird said, “ Mother, big black man has 
been here to see you.” So the jay moved to another home the next day. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PECULIAR METHOD OF COUNTING USED IN THE CROCKERY TRADE. — 
A gentleman in the retail crockery business informs me of a very peculiar 
way of counting dozens of jugs and pitchers that obtains with wholesale 
dealers in England. Pitchers are classed according to their sizes as 54’s, 
42’s, 36’s, 30’s, 24’s, 12’s, 6’s, and 4’s, the smaller articles having the larger 
numbers. In ordering them by the dozen, it is well understood that 54 go 
to the dozen of 54’s, 30 to the dozen of 30’s, and only 4 to the dozen of 4’s. 


This custom also obtains in the United States. 
HT. Carrington Bolton. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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LEGEND OF THE MILL-PoND. — The legend of the mill-pond, published 
by Miss Craddock in “ Notes and Queries” in your December number, was 
the writer’s earliest slate exercise in a country school nearly fifty years ago, 
and was taught him by an older pupil. The legend is supposed to be re- 
lated as each part is being drawn. ‘The climax is supposed to be reached 
when the tail is being formed, but tranquillity is again restored as we 
accompany the man on his homeward journey. The house represents the 
head of the bird ; the man, the eye; the back yard, the hill ; the pond, the 
body ; the inlet and outlet to the pond, the legs and feet ; the feathers on 
the body are supposed to be a flock of ducks resting on the pond. The man 
seizes his gun and runs toward the pond ; the upper line of the neck is now 
rapidly drawn from the house to the pond; the ducks, being frightened, 
hurry-skurry away in an opposite direction, forming the tail ; and the man, 
disgusted at his ill-luck, wearily returns home over the route forming the 
under line of the neck. Pe 


How To KEEP OFF WITCHES (AS RELATED BY A NEGRO.) — “ Georgie, 
did a witch ever get after you?” 

“Nor’m, but my mother, she knew a woman that was mightily bothered 
by a witch. Ev’y night, soon as de woman went to bed and tun over on 
her back, dat witch would come and jump on her and ride her hard, so 
she could n’ move. So one night she fix for dat witch. She put pins in de 
seat of a chair, and when de witch come, she sot right down on de pins. 
Witches have to sot down befo’ dey can git out de skin; dey can’t ride you 
long as dey is in dey skin. Well, de witch sot down on de pins, and she 
stuck fas’. She couldn’ git out of her skin, and she could n’ git up out er 
de chair, and she beg de woman to let her go, and she promise, ef she did, 
she would n’ come back no more. Den de woman let her go. Nor’m, I 
ain’t never seen no witch, but I got a horseshoe up over my do’. Dey say de 
witch got to travel all over de road dat horseshoe been ’fo’ she can git in 
de house, and time she git back ’t would be day. Some folks puts a sifter 
over de do’, and de witch got to count all de holes in dat sifter, and a 
witch can’t count but five; and when she gits to the five, she jumps 
through dat hole and is gone. Some folks can see witches better than 
others. A’n’ Abby’s son Allan, he went with me one night last fall to sit 
up with a girl that died, and all along the road he’d stop and say he saw 
somethin’, and then he would walk around and say somethin’ was in his 
path, he could n’ pass. Sometimes it was a dog, and sometimes it was a 
man with his head off, but I ain’t seen nothin’, and I ain’t gwine wid him 
no mo’.” 

Mary Willis Minor. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 


TALES OF THE BLUE MOUNTAINS IN PENNSYLVANIA. — Under this title, 
Mr. D. C. Henning, of Pottsville, Pa., has published in the “ Miners’ Jour- 
nal” of Pottsville a number of traditional and historical narratives relating 
to the region of the Blue Mountains, a series which has attracted much 
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interest. In 1755 the colonial authorities established as many as forty 
forts and blockhouses along the Blue Mountains, from the Susquehanna 
to the Delaware. These were occupied for a number of years by colonial 
troops, and for many years formed a frontier, within which took place 
Indian forays. This line of forts was recently made known by a committee 
of the Pennsylvania legislature, and an examination of the colonial records 
made by Mr. Henning brought to light much historical matter of interest. 
The southeastern boundary line of Schuylkill County is the Blue Mountain 
range, and here were situated seven of the forts. It would seem that the 
hills formed the point of attachment of many Old World traditional stories 
concerning fairies regarded as mountain-dwellers, and that these ideas 
have lingered until within the recollection of persons still living, or only 
lately deceased. In the “ Miners’ Journal” of March 26, 1897, is printed 
a tale, apparently of German origin, possessing such characteristics. A 
youth of the name of Siegfried, having paid a visit to his promised bride, 
rather singularly called Chriemhilt, crossed the mountains during a thun- 
der-storm and disappeared. Sixty-five years, a month, and a fortnight 
later the bride, now grown to an old woman and still unmarried, received 
a visit from this lover, who appeared on horseback, still wearing the cos- 
tume habitual in the time when he had been lost to knowledge. This inter- 
view took place, accoréing to the tale, in the presence of children. The 
old woman afterwards explained that she had been accosted by her lover, 
who was under the impression that he had remained only a few hours in 
the mountains with the spirits, whose splendid palaces and golden streets 
he described, and who were able to pass at will and in a moment from one 
end of the mountains to the other. The woman refused to accompany 
him, and one of the spirits of the mountain appeared, who claimed the 
suitor as his captive. At the prayer of Chriemhilt, however, he consented 
that after her death the prisoner should be released, and reunion effected in 
heaven. Such is the folk-tale, obtained from the relation of one of the chil- 
dren present at the advent of the suitor, and who in after days narrated the 
incident. 

The story belongs to that class of tales of which the story of Rip van 
Winkle is a diluted example ; the fair youth, marriageable and therefore an 
especial object of attraction to fairies, is carried away to the earthly para- 
dise, in which he himself does not become old, and where three hundred 
years go by asa single day. The return to the bride reminds one of the 
tale on which is based Biirger’s ballad of Lenore ; but in the latter case it is 
the excessive grief of the girl that brings back from the grave the lover, 
who, as in the present case, is bound by a promise, but who is really dead, 
and not, as in the Pennsylvanian story, merely a captive of fairies. The 
tale shows that instruction even respecting European folk-lore might have 
been derived from the tales of Pennsylvanian Germans, had these been 
garnered in season; and it will be highly interesting, and a part of the 
mental history of the settlement in America, if even fragments can be dis- 
interred. 

Another story, related in the same paper of March 26, 1897, is of a 
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historical character, dealing with the carrying off by Indians, in 1755, of 
Regina Hartmann and her sister Susan. The story, of a highly romantic 
character, shows how much interest the scenery of the region may derive 
from its historical associations, if these are adequately set forth. For the 
anger of the Indians the writer gives a partial explanation in a trick prac- 
tised on them by the successors of William Penn. “He could not know 
that some of these purchases, called ‘ walking purchases,’ had created great 
dissatisfaction in the minds of these simple and originally honest folk, as, 
for example, when, in consideration of some guns, gunpowder, flints, clothes, 
blankets, and meal, the white purchasers should have a certain belt of land 
to extend in length the distance a man could walk in a day; they did not 
contemplate that the purchasers would ransack the country to find the 
fastest runner known, and that he would cover a distance of nearly a hun- 
dred miles, instead of pursuing the Indians’ lazier pace, which would prob- 
ably cover only twenty or thirty miles.” 

Among the early German settlers lingered in full force a belief in witch- 
craft and magic. It was believed that the sixth and seventh books of 
Moses, imaginary works, to which were ascribed supernatural virtues, were 
buried somewhere in the Blue Mountains. A certain Paul Heym, living 
near Lebanon about 1755, was supposed to possess the ability of trans- 
forming himself into various shapes. When hard pressed by Indian pur- 
suers, he escaped by changing himself into a stump, and under the form of 
a wildcat was able to visit an Indian council and overhear the plans 
formed ; from an arrow the beast received a wound in a paw, which after- 
ward appeared on the arm of the wizard. When he left his house, Heym 
was in the habit of protecting it by a charm, written on a piece of paper, 
and regarded as also a protection against lightning. The words are pre- 


served : — 
In Namen Gottes geh’ ich aus; 
Der Vater wahr’ mir dieses Haus; ) 
Der Sohn mit seiner Lieb dabei 
Dies Haus bewahr’ in aller Treu; 
Und Heil’ger Geist, lass nicht heran, 
Ein Sach das dies Haus schaden kann. 


It will be seen that there seem still to linger in the memory of living 
persons survivals of the once abundant folk-lore of the Blue Mountains, 
and that these relics are well worth preserving and bringing into permanent 


form, a task which is contemplated by Mr. Henning. 
W. W. Newell. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Boston. — Friday, November 18, 1897. The Boston Branch held its first 
meeting of the season at 8 Pp. M. at the Grundmann Studios. Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Newell were the hosts, and Professor Putnam presided. 
Mr. Leo Wiener, instructor in the Slavic languages at Harvard University, 
was the speaker, and had as his subject, “The Folk-Lore of the Russian 
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Jews in Boston.” Mr. Wiener said that of the large number of persons of 
this race to be found in Boston the majority are from Galicia. He showed 
how the sufferings of the Russian Jews are reflected in their folk-songs, and 
said that it is only since the fifties that any attempt has been made to col- 
lect these songs. The collections as yet are unpretentious ; many of them, 
indeed, appear in chap-book form, and at the price of about a penny have 
a large sale. Some of the best of these books are printed in America. 
Mr. Wiener gave an entertaining account of the functions of the jest-maker, 
an indispensable personage at every Russian wedding, who knows by heart 
large numbers of these folk-songs. At the close of his valuable paper, Mr. 
Wiener introduced Mr. Applebaum and Miss Mittel (the former a jest- 
maker), who sang some of the folk-songs of their people. 

friday, December 17. The Boston Branch held its regular meeting at 
8p. M. at the residence of the Drs. Pope, 163 Newbury Street. In the 
absence of Professor Putnam, Mr. Newell presided, and introduced the 
speaker, Miss Alice Fletcher, of Washington. Miss Fletcher spoke on 
the subject of Indian Songs, and stated that much that she should say was 
based on the thousand or more phonographic records of this wild music 
which she had gathered among the Indians themselves. Miss Fletcher 
called attention to the fact that, to persons unfamiliar with the sounds, 
Indian music seems harsh and inharmonious. She was able, however, to 
show wherein lay its beauty of rhythm, and its appropriateness to the 
emotion to be expressed. The vowel sounds, for example, as well as h, th, 
and y preceded by a consonant, are used for the gentler emotions, while 
the explosives and harsh consonants express those that are warlike. In 
choruses the voices are usually in unison, and the melody usually presents 
two of three octaves struck simultaneously. Miss Fletcher’s paper gave a 
clear idea of Indian song, and at its close Mrs. Matthews with the voice, 
and Mr. Clement Bouvé on the violoncello, rendered several examples of 
this weird music. 

Friday, Yanuary 28, 1898. The regular meeting of the Boston Branch 
(postponed from the third Friday) was held at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis R. Stoddard, 242 Newbury Street. In the absence of Pro- 
fessor Putnam, Mr. Newell introduced the speaker, Prof. C. H. Toy of 
Harvard University, who took for his subject, “The Folk-Lore of the 
Arabs.” 

Professor Toy spoke of Northern Arabia as a region where the folk-lore 
of the Arabs might be studied, especially in the centres, Mecca and Medina. 
He said that in the first place it should be remembered that the Arabs are 
polytheists, for, contrary to the common interpretation, “ Allah ” is not the 
name of some one universal god, but of the local god with the definite arti- 
cle prefixed. Professor Toy gave an interesting account of these local 
gods and of the way in which their names were often transferred to indi- 
viduals. Many Arab proper names are the names of trees and flowers and 
animals. Perhaps the most interesting part of Professor Toy’s address 
was that relating to the strange beings incorrectly called genii, the “ jinns,” 
who, without tribe, unclassed, are supposed to have so large an influence 
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on human affairs. After Professor Toy’s paper, two native Arabs were 
introduced, who played on their strange musical instruments, danced, and 


chanted some of their songs. 
Helen Leah Reed, Secretary. 


Cincinnati. — December 14, 1897. The Society met at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Thayer. The programme, a symposium on Folk- 
religion, consisted of the following numbers: 1. “ The Religion of the 
Tsimshian Indians,” by Mr. Edward Marsden, an Alaska Indian, student 
of theology at the Lane Seminary. 2. “The Indian Messiah-Religion, 
or the Ghost-Dance of 1892,” by Dr. C. D. Crank. 3. “ Religion of 
Ancient Egyptians,” by Mr. R. B. Spicer. 

Fanuary 11, 1898. The Society met at the residence of Miss Laws. A 
motion was made and carried that a committee be appointed to look into 
the feasibility of establishing a library. Mr. King, Miss Laws, and Dr. 
Lindahl were appointed members of the committee. The lecturer of the 
evening, Dr. J. D. Buck, treated his subject, “The Separable Soul,” ably 
and exhaustively. He quoted numerous instances of barbarous and semi- 
barbarous races where the existence of the soul was founded on the belief 
that the shadow, echo, dreams, etc., are the soul separated from the body 
for the time being. He also gave some instances of the belief in either 
permanent or temporary existence of the soul after death, among barbarous 
or semi-civilized people. 

February 8. The meeting was held at the Woman’s Club rooms. Mrs. 
Josephine Woodward, whose father was an Indian agent, and who therefore 
had spent all her early life among the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians, gave 
a very interesting account of their daily life, their customs and ceremonies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


Tue Lecenp or Str Gawain. Studies upon its original scope and signif- 
icance. By Jessie L. Weston, translator of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 
Parzival. (Grimm Library, No. 7.) David Nutt, London. 1897. Pp. 
xiv, 117. 

One of the most bitterly contested as well as most obscure problems of 
medizval literary history is the degree in which French medizval romances 
must be supposed to have derived their material from Celtic sources, that 
is, to say from the contemporary folk-lore of Wales or Brittany. This 
question is not altogether a mere dispute of scholars, but has wide human 
relations, as affecting the question of the relation of mentality to race. 
Arthurian and other “ British ” narratives, in which are connected the con- 
ceptions of love and adventure, begin a new development in literature. If 
it could be shown that essential qualities of such fictions belonged to Celts 
as Celts, that a particular taste for marvel, a nature peculiarly passionate, 
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and a character remarkably sensitive belonged to their inherited intellect 
and fancy, it would be possible to add the fame of Celts to that of races 
that are presumed to have contributed elements to the world’s thought. 
Such is naturally the idea of writers who have a strain of Celtic blood, and 
of scholars who spend their lives in examining Celtic literature; under the 
influence of such preconceived notions, the subject is treated with an 
energy which imports a spirit of warfare into the peaceful realm of scholas- 
tic investigation. 

The problem is rendered more difficult, and perhaps insoluble, by the 
lack of material. There certainly did exist a mass of medieval Welsh 
Arthurian literature, having its roots in a remote past; but this literature 
has survived only in a few compositions of a relatively late date, the pro- 
duction of littérateurs, and too remote from popular tradition to serve as 
guides. The work of the Anglo-Norman or French writers, who occupied 
themselves with Arthurian themes at the time when that material was first 
introduced to attention, that is, to say before the middle of the twelfth 
century, has entirely vanished ; of the French romances of the second gen- 
eration only very few have remained, and those so sophisticated as possibly 
to bear but small resemblance to the essays of predecessors. Under such 
circumstances, criticism becomes speculation, and the conclusion of a 
scholar usually only his way of accounting to himself for an impression 
which has forced itself on his mind, and which, before he becomes aware, 
has controlled his inferences. 

In French poetic romances, the chief knight of the Round Table is that 
nephew of Arthur whose name, in French verse, is spelled Walwain or Gau- 
vain (g, in this case, being an orthographic equivalent for a foreign w). 
The character of the knight constitutes an ideal embodiment of courtesy. 
In consequence of this excellence, he is described as especial protector of 
undefended ladies, while writers desirous to introduce into society a new 
hero find Gawain a valuable chaperon. Such portraiture seems modern 
and French; it is allowed that ancient Welsh epos could have known 
nothing of the refinements of medizval courts. If it could be determined 
what part the Briton played in the ancient Cymric stories, and what altera- 
tion the likeness underwent, the comparison would be instructive ; and it 
is to this difficult task that Miss Weston has addressed herself. 

The name Walwen is first mentioned by William of Malmesbury, who 
makes him a nephew of Arthur ; he is an adversary of the son of Hengist 
the Saxon, and is expelled from his hereditary possessions in Galloway ; 
he perishes at sea as an exile. Geoffrey of Monmouth also describes 
Walgainus as a nephew of the king, but his account is otherwise quite in- 
consistent ; at the age of twelve years the young knight, who has been 
educated in Rome, appears in the continental camp of Arthur, and never 
comes in contact with Saxons, The divergence seems to give ground for 
the assumption, that before the appearance of Geoffrey’s work various 
accounts had existed respecting the life of the hero. 

Welsh literature, strangely enough, knows nothing of Walwen. Arthur’s 
nephew appears and o- a prominent part, but bears the name of Gwalch- 
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mei. The divergency may be variously accounted for. The original name 
may have been Walwen, for which bards substituted the epithetic title 
Gwalchmei; or the two names may have had no original relation. In the 
latter case, the designation Walwen may not have been of Cymric origin. 

Neither the historical nor linguistic difficulties are considered by the 
author of this treatise, who concerns herself solely with interpretation of 
the romances. Numerous tales are preserved in which Gawain figures as 
hero, but of an episodic character, and giving no information respecting 
the biography of the actor. Of these the most important is that of Cres- 
tien of Troyes, who devotes to Gawain a portion of his last poem (Per- 
ceval). In this story the knight is made to visit a castle beyond a river, 
in which his grandmother, Igerne, has sought shelter, and protected herself 
by magic spells; in the vicinity the knight encounters a scornful damsel, 
who involves him, in order to gratify her own desire for vengeance on an 
enemy, in an encounter with a redoubtable antagonist ; but it turns out that 
the latter is both a hereditary enemy of Gawain and in love with the sister 
of the latter. The story being incomplete, it is not at all clear what was to 
have been its issue, or that the entire narrative is anything more than an 
episode. Miss Weston, however, thinks that she finds evidence sufficient 
to justify the conjecture that the tale is a recast of an ancient Celtic legend, 
in which the hero was made to visit a world beyond the waters, and there 
to have encountered a fairy, in whose service he performed feats which 
furnished the basis of the many medizval compositions concerned with his 
history. 

What is there, in the portrait of Gawain as depicted by French authors, 
which can answer to an ancient Celtic hero? Two traits are mentioned. 
First, the strength of Gauvain is said (first by a continuator of Crestien) to 
have varied according to the time of the day, a manner of description sup- 
posed to indicate a solar hero; secondly, he is exceptional among Arthu- 
rian personages in being provided with a steed having a proper name, Grin- 
galet. Now the vicissitudes of this name are curious. Crestien represents 
Gawain as setting out with seven horses, of which he sends back all but 
one, le gringalet, or gingalet (Perceval, ed. Potvin, line 7583). ‘This word, 
as used by the trouvére, is obviously not a proper name, but a common 
noun. Horses are usually designated by their color; and the obscure 
appellation may have had such significance. Later writers did not under- 
stand the epithet, and accordingly altered the title into a proper name. 
In the eighth poem of the old Welsh manuscript called the Black Book of 
Caermarthen, written about the end of the twelfth century, Gwalchmei is 
said to have had a horse named Keincaled. It seems plain that, according 
to any proper rule of critical logic, the Welsh designation also must be held 
to have been a misinterpretation of the epithet given by Crestien ; and the 
circumstance goes to show that medizval Arthurian Welsh literature was 
affected by contemporary French compositions. If space served, it could 
be shown that the alternation of force attributed to Gawain, which J. Rhfs 
and G. Paris consider a solar quality, may equally be the result of a 
misunderstanding, and by no means an inheritance from ancient Welsh 
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mythology. What has here been said may be sufficient to show that Miss 
Weston is mistaken in the supposition that her comparisons affect the still 
undetermined problem of Celtic sources. 

The medizval spelling of the name of the poet here mentioned was 
Crestiien de Troies. Potvin, in his edition of the Perceval, incorrectly 
printed the name as Chrestien, and this error has been followed by several 
English writers. German scholars either give the name as Crestien, or 
(as in Forster’s critical edition) translate it into the German equivalent, 
Christian von Troyes. French writers render it into modern form, Chrétien 
de Troyes. Itis not clear why English authors should follow this example ; 
we think it would be better to adhere to the medizval designation, and 
speak of the trouvére as Crestien of Troyes. In the volume before us the 
name is spelled Chrétien ; the circumflex is no doubt an oversight of proof- 
reading. 

W. W. Newell. 
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